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SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT. 


THE keenness of the conflict between the 
Government and the Opposition is visibly 
increasing. In the one ‘a-e there is the exas- 
peration arising from a failin, reputation; in the 
other the confideocs which springs both from 
the belief of havyia: the public ear, and the 
knowledge of a superi>r cause and of greater 
capacity. At this perioi of general stagnation it 
seems to us impossible that the Beaconsfield 
Oabinet can receive the fire of the heavy guns 
now being pointed at them by the Liberal 
leaders without very serious damage. Lord 
Hartington’s careful but weighty indictment 
of Ministers at Newcastle has been fol- 
lowed by Mr. Baxter’s powerful analysis of 
their financial shifts and expedients, Mr. 
Ohilders’s scathing attack on their general 


policy, and the two masterly addresses of Sir 


William Harcourt. The Conservatives seem to 
expect much from the Marquis of Salisbury’s 
forthcoming address at Manchester.” The 
Foreign Minister must indeed bea political 
Titan to cope successfully with such antagonists 
in combination, or even with Sir‘W. Harcourt 
alone. | | 

It is the simple truth’to say that in his 
speeches at Southport and Liverpool the right 
_ kon. member for Oxford has placed himself in 
the front rank of political orators, and 


—in accordance with English traditions— 


has made good his claim to a foremost 
position inthe next Liberal Administration. 
It is no small matter, under present circum- 
stances, to deliver political addresses which 
will be universally read. The accusations he 
prefers against the Government are not new, 
out they are so incisively stated, and illus- 
/ Aveted with so much ready wit, pungent 
‘ fBarcasm, and delicate irony as to have all thé 
freshness of novelty. No mere rhetoric, however 
brilliant, could produce the effect which con- 
fessedly follows Sir William’s speeches. 
Beneath the polished surface there is a 
Solid subtratum— facts and truths which 
go home to the conviction; sparkling epi- 
grams which sting and will be remembered. 
Nothing more pointed and impressive has been 
said in condemnation of the Government 
Afghan policy than his remarks at Southport, 
where he so felicitously turned the tables upon 
Ministers and their complacent predictions ; or 
his argument that it was the Liberals who had 
built up the constitution, which their opponents 
now so ostentatiously defend ; or his ludicrous 
picture of one Oabinet Minister, as on the 
Eastern Question, repudiating the sentiments 
of another. It was laid to the charge of the 


interest; the presené Administration ‘are 
harassing every quar-ver of the Empire.” 

In his supplementary speech af Liverpool, Sir 
William Harcourt, with marvell§us versatility, 
dwelt with much the same topics; but put them 
in a new light, although in reply to taunts on 
the other side, he complained that the logic of 
facts and the obstinacy of events imposed on 
the assailants of the Government a consistent 
monotony—a monotony that showed no mastery 
of romance and was incapable of surprises. 
They were warned, he said, that the line they 
were pursuing in respect to foreign policy was 
alarming moderate Liberals, alienating ‘‘ arm- 
chair politicians,” and barring the way to Down- 
ing-street. But, said the right hon. gentleman, 
these amatsur Machiavellis seem to have for- 
gotten that such behaviour might possibly 
alienate politicians who do not sitin armchairs, 
and who had some regard for thé principles and 
character of their party. And then he went,on 
to describe with singular felicity these ‘‘ sasy- 
going sort of people who were ready to “ake up 
with any parties or any principles,” and their 
probable conclusions, in language which we are 
tempted to quote at length:— /~ 


They are the wood out of which the heads of Jingoes 
are made—(much laughter)—and when that particular 
article is out of fashion — (cheers)—it seems the 
may be converted to some other, perhaps more useful, 
purpose. (Laughter.) Well, I can fancy to myself one 
of these gentlemen, sitting in his armchair and reading 
the account, let us say, of the Cabul disaster, or the 
last balance-sheet of the revenue, and observing to him- 
self, ‘‘ Is it not possible that I have been made a fool of 
after all?’”—not a pleasant idea t> come into anyone’s 
head. (A laugh.) ‘‘I helped to bring these men into 
power becatise they told me they were going to do 
groms things. (Cheers.) We were to have a magni- 

cent policy and to manage Europe, Asia, and 

Africa: “.I was dreadfully afraid of Russia, but 
Russia was to be brought to her bearings. The 

od old Turk was to be consolidated and set on his 
legs and then everything would go right. We were 
to have Egypt all to ourselves, We were to be the lords 
of Cyprus and the protectors of Asia Minor. We 
were to direct the foreign policy of Afghanistan. 
(Cheers.) I admired all this vastly. (Cheers.) I 
believed in it. I shouted for it, I voted for it. I 
don’t know whether, if I had been asked, I might not 
even have gone so far as to have paid for it ; but now I 
find that, after all, this big talk come to nothing— 
(cheers)—all these fine s have ended in smoke. 
(Cheers.) We have had plenty of pacifications and 
settlements, public treaties, and secret memoranda, 
but there is no peace. (Cheers.) I don’t find that we 
manage Europe or protect Asia Minor or direct the 
foreign affairs cf Afghanistan ; and I am assured every 
day by those who had finally disposed of Russia that 
ought to be more afraid of Russia than ever. (Cheers. ) 
We seem to have meddled a great deal and muddled a 
- deal, but nothing has come of it, (A iaugh.) 

erbaps, after all, I was just as well off before; and 
then there is that horrid bill to pay-—(cheers and a 
laugh)—and not much to pay it witb.” (Laughter.) 
If the armchair politician is not a ter fool even 
than his friends take him to be, these ideas will force 
themselves on his somnolent imagination, (Cheers and 
laughter.) And if that is about the state of mind of 
the armchair politician at this moment, don’t you think 
he may be very well left to his own reflections, and 
that it would be the height of folly to seek his con- 
fidence by turning round and assuring him that we 
retracted all that we had ever said, and entirely agreed 
in the policy against which we had continually warned 
him? (Cheers.) I suspect if he had any sense at all 
he would say, ‘“‘ Why, these people are as little to be 
trusted asthose I have just begun to find out.” 
(Cheers.) So, if you please, we will not make ship- 
wreck of our principles to gain the support of the 
‘armchair poli my: Those respectable gentlemen 
are fast coming to their senses, They are beginning to 
wonder whether, if things go on as they are, they will 
have any armchairs to sit in, and events, with the help 
of Her Majesty’s Government, will shortly complete 
their cure. (Cheers and a laugh.) 


Not less happy was Sir William Harcourt 
in depicting the. alarmingé crisis in Indian 
affairs, and in vindicating be right of the 
Opposition to criticise the foreign policy of 
the Government. They were required to be 
first of all patriotic; but it was patriotism that 
led them to resist a foreign policy which they 
believed to be injurious to the best interests of 
the country, and it was because it was at times 
more invidious that that duty became the more 


late Government that they harassed eyery | 


necessary and imperative now, especially when 


the Government policy had not succeeded in 
arrosting by ono single hour the decomposition 
of the Turkish empire, when its objectwas to 
bring about national settlements on/dynastic 
arrangements, regardless of the sympathies of 
the people who were the subjects of the transac- 
tion, and when its results“at home were 
renewed bills and postponed liabilities in the 
face of a decreasing revente. 

To Sir William Harcourt the country is 
greatly indebted forthia ecathing and masterly 
exposure of the Beaconsfield imposture. This is 
the necessity of the hour, and his masterly 
utterances have gone far to strip off the last 
vestige of the Prime Minister’s prestige. We 
acknowledge the obligation the more readily 
because we are unable to regard the speaker’s 
futare attitude without some misgiving. 


‘The right hon. gentleman has shown that he 


is not a mere Whig, and there is every reason 
to believe that he will not be behind his 
future colleagues in advocating decided 
reforms, and carrying out the Liberal 
programme so far as it has been marked 
out. But it must not be concealed that, judging 
from his antecedents, he will ‘not throw his 
influence into the scale in favour of religious 
equality. To asettlement of the Burials ques- 
tion on the plan of Mr. Osborne Morgan he is 
already pledged. But here he would rest. Sr 
William is the determined opponent of disesta- 
blishment, and wou'd, we fear, be amongst the 
last of our Liberal statesmen to advocate giving 
effect to it even in Scotland. 

The reason of this is not far to seek. Sir 
William Harcourt, more than most of the 
Liberal leaders, looks at all ecclesiastical ques- 
tions from the purely arty point of view. As 
a thorough Erastian he would fain keep 
the Church under the complete control of 
the State; and, with that end in view, 
would, if opportunity offered, endow Irish 
Romanism, as he has avowedly favoured the 
creation of a Roman Catholic University. We 
are not much alarmed at this tendency on 
the part of a statesman who is apparently 
destined to high eminence as a party leader. 
To a great extent Sir William may be the 
means of resuscitating the Liberal party. But 
his utmost eloquence would fail to gain the 
confidences, or even the neutrality, of the Esta- 
blished Church. Probably before long—possibly 
at the next election—so acute a politician will 
discover that the clergy are in the main the 
irreconcileable foes of the party of which he is 
one of the foremost leaders, and the main 
obstacle to its measures of reform. Sir William 
Harcourt may stoutly adhere to the State- 
Church principle, but, as a Liberal, he will, we 
venture to predict, ultimately succumb to the 
logic of facts. 


BISHOP FRASER ON CLERICAL IN- 
- SUBORDINATION. 


WHEN bishops consecrate new churches they 
commonly—either in sermons or luncheon 
speeches—preeent us with the most roseate 
descriptions of the present condition of the 
Church of England—its superiority over other 
bodies, its growing power, aud its impregna- 
bility against the attacks of the most formidab'e 
assailants. Not unnaturally, they indulge in 
an optimism which overlooks distant, in vicw 
of present facts, and forgets that extension is 
not incompatible with weakness, or decay. 

Dr. Fraser, however, is a pessimist, rather 
than an optimist, bishop, and when he has 
what he believes to be a truth to tell, he 


not only is very courageous in telling 
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but is by no means careful in choosing the 
occasion for doing so. For this reason, pro- 
bably, the congregation which listened to his 
sermon on the consecration of the church of St. 
Margaret, Hollinwood, last week were not at 
all surprised at the gravity, not to say the 
painfulness, of his statements and suggestions. 
It must have made the Ritualists who were 
present furious; though itis by no means the 
firet {ime they bave smarted beneath Bishop 
Fraser’s lash. And we hope it made thought- 
ful Churchmen even more thoughtful than they 
were before; by suggesting to their minds some 
considerations which will materially affect their 
estimate of the yalue of a national religious 
Establishment, 

It will be seen that the bishop notes the 
existence and the spread of what he calls fan- 
tustical potions about the difference between s0- 
called spiritual and civil courts—as though the, 
perhaps, inferior judgments of the former were 
entitled to respect which ought not to be accorded 
to, possibly, the superior judgments of the latter. 
‘* The powers that be are crdained of God”’ and 
‘‘the. courts of the State were as truly divine 
courts, if justice were a divine thing, as the 
courts of the Church, and, unless the clergy of 
the Ohurch of England-were going to set an 
example of anarchy and confusion, their first 
duty was to submit to the recognised authorities 
of the land.” A section of them were pre- 
senting to ‘‘the astonished mind of the laity 
the spectacle of a body of men who got up 
in their pulpits and preached order and 
submission to authority, and who yet refused 
to act upon their own principles, the 
moment those principles were applied to them- 
selves.” The bishop also repeated the statement 
of one of the most earnest and intelligent of the 
Church laity, to the effect that there is growing 
up in the minds of the laity great apprehen- 
sion with reference to the present claims of the 
clergy, and that but for the existence of this 
feeling the money required for the Liverpool 
bishopric would have been provided months 
ago, Rising in his strain of invective, he 
declared that the lease of Satan’s dominion over 
the earth was being lengthened because Chris- 
tians were fighting one another about ‘‘ these 
contemptible trifles, and were frustrating, and 
bringing almost to naught, the great redeeming 
work of the Saviour of men’s souls.”’ 

These are unquestionably very serious state- 
ments, and we do not know that they can be 
charged with exaggeration. But they are so 
far from being new, that they sound very like 
echoes of what has been already said by both the 
archbishops and several other members of the 
Episcopal bench during the last few years. 


Perbaps no men see more clearly than the 


bishops the inevitable tendency of the 
spirit of lawlessness which they so bitterly 
deplore; as certainly none feel more keenly 
the perplexities and the rebuffs to which it 
exposes them. 

But it is surely time that the Bishop of 
Manchester and his brother prelates looked a 
little deeper below the surface of things than 
they yet appear to have done, aud had the 
courage to grapple with the causes of the 
evils they so truly describe. There has now 
beon plenty of denunciation, as well as a good 
deal of earnest persuasion ; but the result up to 
the present time seems to us to be absolutely nil. 
Yet not oxactly ni/—for the Ritualistic party 
ure irritated by what they regard as one-sided 
statements and partisan appeals, and repay 
both warnings and entreaties with acrimonious 
scorn. . 

It must not be supposed that what are called 
the lawless party in the Church have not a 
good deal to say for themeelves. It is useless 
telling them that Nonconformists, as well as 
Churchmen, are amenable to Jaw, and are sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of civil courts, and that 
disestablishment would in that respect ¢ffect no 
change. They havenow discovered that the posi- 
lion of thet wo partiesisessentially different—that 
whereas Nouconformists are, in purely religious 
matters, free from Acts of Parliament, and, us 
a couscequence, rarely come before the law 
courts, the Church of England touches the law 
at almost all points, aud is witbin the jurisdic- 
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| tion of the courts to an extent unknown to 


other bodies. Nor is that the only evil which, 
however unreasonably, iscomplained of. For it 
is alleged that the results of ecclesiastical litiga- 
tion are, in many cases, determined not by 
purely legal considerations, but by motives of 
policy, springing out of the position of the 
Ohurch as an Establishment. It is also sus- 
pected that the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council—the final court of appeal in matters 
ecclesiastical—is so constituted, in particular 
cases, by those in authority as to ensure certain 
decisions, or to avert certain other decisions. 
We must add that we think there is ground for 
this suspicion ; while itis certain that there have 
been some recent judgments of the Court of 
Appeal the vindication of which has taxed the 
ingenuity of the most ingenious defenders of 
things as they are. 

Nevertheless, whatever its causes, the seri- 
ousness of the state of things which Bishop 
Fraser describes is obvious; but where is his 
remedy, and where the remedy of the rest of 
the bishops and of other authorities, ecclesias- 
tical and lay, who bewail the present revolt 
against authority in the Establishment ? 

Phenomenal as it may appear, the only im- 
portant proposal in the way of change now 
before the public is actually one which is 
conceived in the interest of that very sacer- 
dotalism which lies at the bottom of so many 
of the Church’s troubles at the present day. 
We refer to the draft bill for the revision of the 
Rubrics, which has lately been approved by 
both Convocations and laid before the Queen. 
Approved by both’ Houses of Convocation, and 
therefore by the bench of bishops, though not 
by the wholenumber! So that here we hayea 
scheme, episcopally sanctioned, for converting 
Convocation from a mere talking into a legisla- 
tive body—for the regulation of the rites and 
ceremonies of the Church of England, not by 
the Parliament which represents the people of 
England, but by a purely clerical body, ard by 
a body having strong sympathy with that 
section of the Church which the Bishop of 
Manchester rebukes for lawlessness and dis- 
obedience ! 

No doubt the bill provides that the changes 
proposed by Convocation shall not take effect 
till they have been laid before Parliament, or 
if either House of Parliament expresses dis- 
approval of them. But everybody acquainted 
with legislative matters knows that this abolition 
of the Ministerial and Parliamentary initiative 
in legislation, and the obligation to accept, or 
to reject, proposals en bloc, would virtually bea 
withdrawal of questions of ritual from the 
cognisance and the authority of Parliament. 
That, of course, is what the concoctors of this 
scheme are aiming at, and it says something 
for their courage, and a good deal for the pro- 
gress they have made in the furtherance of 
their objects, that they can produce such a 
measure, get bishops to sanction it, and 
submit it to the Home Secretary, without 
exciting the ridicule, if not the indigna- 
tion, of the country. Ere long, we sup- 
pose, Englishmen, who so carelessly, or 
patiently, let things drift in the wrong direc- 
tion, and then wake up to the necessity of 
stopping the mischief, will finally dispel the 
dreams, and upset the calculations, of those who 
are seeking to restore clerical ascendency in 
England. Meanwhile, not even the faithful 
utterances of Dr. Fraser encourage us to hope 
that the bishops may be looked to to stem the 
advancing tide. It is easier for them to float 
upon it, and it will well for them if they 
can escape the catastrophe which some of them 
even now discern in the, perhaps, not distant 
future. | 


TILE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 


TiE usual statement of Sir Charles Reed, on 
the resumption of work after the summer recess 
of the Board over which he presides, has this 
year even a greater importance than that which 
the public of the metropolis have generally 
attached to it. Not only is the election of a 
fresh Board at hand, but it falls at a time when 


the enemies of the system may hope to utilise 


——y 


the prevalent depression and distress for raising 
with more effect than hitherto the cry of extra- 

vagance. And though the opponents of school 

boards are usually Conservatives, who think no 

money wasted that is spent on scientific fron- 

tiers and the slaughter of black men, yet they 

doubtless reflect with secret satisfaction that 

the heavy cloud of financial difficulty, threaten- 

ing the Imperial Government and foreboding 

increased taxation, must furce unhappy rate- 

payers to snatch at any relief to their burdenr, 

however dearly bought in the long run. Nay, 

something may be scored for the Government, 

if London yoters can be got to look upon the 
Ministerial nagging of the London School 
Board as evidence of a zeal for economy, and 
still more if they can be induced to look for 
pecuniary saviogs in the reduction of our repro- 
ductive, rather than of our destructive, expen- 
diture. Under these circumstances, we, in 
common with many others, have looked with 
much interest for the speech of Sir Charles 
Reed, and we are bound to say that it fully 
justifies our expectations. He deals rather in 
facts than in arguments; but, of course, for 
those who know how to appreciate them, facts 
are the strongest arguments of all. 

One of the commonest charges made against 
the London School Board is that of over-build- 
ing. Iudeed, some desperate critics, over- 
whelmed with indisputable statistics, have gone 
so far as to say that the Board are, at least in 
part, responsible for creating the educational 
destitution to which they point as their justifica- 
tion. They are said to have crippled and shut 
up ‘‘ voluntary” schools and then to have 
supplied their places, thus inflicting gratui- 
tous cost upon the ratepayers. But those 

ho make such assertions must surely 
be, wilfully ignorant; for almost the 
firét statement of &ir Charles Reed— 
a (statement provable on the unimpeachable 
evidence of Government documents—was, that 
since the year 1870 ‘‘ the voluntary schools had 
increased their ¢fficient accommodation from 
262,259 to 274,251, potwithstanding the fact 
that efficient schools with an average attendance 
of 22,774 children have been transferred to the 
Board.” . We need not say that we ourselves 
have considerable regard for yoluntaryism, pro- 
vided only that it be genuine. When it means 
voluntary management without voluntary pay- - 
ment, we have not so much respect for it; but 
even if we had, our knowledge of the nature of 
the miserable makeshifts to which Sir Charles 
Reed, in accordance with departmental usage, 
has given the complimentary name of “‘ efficient 
schools,” would remove all sorrow from our 
hearts on account of their extinction. With 
one or two notable exceptions, to be explained, 
perhaps, by the far-sighted policy of the 
managers, these schools came over to the Board 
because they could not stand by themselves. 
Their premises were for the most part un- 
healthy, their apparatus wretched, their teachers 
oppressed with impossible tasks. Whatever 
value there might be in their voluntary 
management, voluntary subscriptions were not 
forthcoming to support it; and all concerned 
may be congratulated upon‘the happy despatch 
which released them from a hopeless struggle. 

Another point of Sir Charles Reed in regard 
to school accommodation is more startling. The 
Registrar-General estimates the London popu- 
lation of school age, and of the ‘‘ elementary ”’ 
class, at the present time as 733,695. Add to 
these the small percentage of those who remain 
at school after the legal age, and the total 
cannot be under three-quarters of amillion. The 
whole of the school places, Board or denomi- 
national, already provided for these, or now in 
course of erection, are considerably under 
500,000. If, then, 150,000 be deducted for 
average absences—a suggestion which any 
believer in universal education ought to be 
ashamed to make, and which would not be 
tolerated either in Germany, Holland, or 
Switzerland—there must remain in London 
100 000 children of school age, who might be 
in school, who ought to be in school, and yet 
cannot, for the simple reason that there are no 
places for them. Now one of the questions to 


be answered at the forthcoming Board election 
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is this—Are these children to have school places 
provided for them, or are they not? Such a 
practical consideration as this will surely prompt 
every philanthropic man to take the trouble 
of recording his vote. 


Another charge made against the School | 


Board is that it indulges in fancy subjects to 
the neglect of ‘‘ the three R’s.” But Sir Charles 
Reed shows—first, that the subjects are prescribed 
by the Government, not by his colleagues; 
next, that the children in Board schools come 
from such a neglected class that scarcely one in 
six 1s in a standard which would make 
‘* specific,’”—that is, extra—subjects possible; 
and, finally, that so far from neglecting the three 
R’s, the Board passes in these elements a larger 
percentage of its scholars than any other class of 
school managers in the land. It is said also 
that the Board should raise the school fees. 
But if the truth were known, it is largely owing 
to the conservative instinct of the Board that 
the fees are kept as low as they are; for it is 
feared that any general attempt to raise them 
would create such an amount of friction as to 
aid very materially the party in fayour of free 
schools. Sir Charles Reed tells us that there 
are now 12,000 children in Board schools paying 
& penny a week, who were formerly in ‘‘ ragged 
schools’’ paying nothing. Does any one suppose 
that these children would be kept at school if a 
charge of threepence, or even twopence were 
made? If so, it only proves that he knows 
nothing whatever about the class concerned. 

The last point that we would notice has a 
bearing upon another election, not to take place 
till next year. The relations of the Board to 
the Education Department have evidently been 
more unsatisfactory during the last three years 
than they have ever been before. Sir Charles 
Reed’s address was, of course, absolutely non- 
political. But those who can read between the 
lines see clearly that the Government has 
latterly been bent upon making things very 
hard for the school board system. To have 
economy preached by the most wasteful and 
extravagant Government ever known since the 
Reform Act is bad enough. But to hear of 
economy when we know that sectarianism is 
meantis unendurable. Amongst the foes of the 
present Government in the forthcoming contest 
none will be more impassioned and determined 
than members of schvol boards, who have been 
put to the torture by the contrast between the 
wild and wicked wastefulness of our foreign 
policy, and the higgling, peddling meanness 
with which the dearest interests of England’s 
future have been treated. 


THE BISHOP OF MANCHESTER ON 
TOWN PROBLEMS. 


THE Bishop of Manchester, in his inaugural 
address to the Social Science Congress, took for 
his subject the special needs of large towns, a 
subject which has forced itself on his attention 
through his experience of the centre of the 
cotton industry. After deprecating the use of the 
term ‘‘ Social Science ” by the promoters of the 
Congress, as inaccurate and misleading, he 
acknowledged that if all pretensions to the 
exactitude usually associated with the word 
‘“‘science”’ were laid aside, there was a wide 
field of practical discussion open to the members 
of the Congress. And certainly it must be said 
that in his own address he gave an excellent 
example of the sort of treatment social pro- 
blems admit of from experience, philanthropy, 
and common-sense. Quoting a prediction of 
Mr. Bright, that ‘‘as education extended, the 
rural population of England would migrate 
even more rapidly than they had yet done into 
the large towns,” the bishop professed himself 
alarmed at the prospect, ‘‘if these huge urban 
communities, already so unwieldy, and in some 
respects so unmanageable, should become 
huger and more unwieldy and more unmanage- 
able still.” In these words we may perhaps 
detect something of the nervousness natural to 
& clergyman, some of whose happiest, or at 
least most peaceful years have been spent in a 
country parish, But Dr. Fraser has seen more 
cities and more men than was possible to Ulysses, 
and he has a fine manly sense, not easily im- 


| posed upon by bugbears. It is well worth our 
while, therefore, to hear what it is in the 
present condition of large towns which excites 
his uneasiness. | 

The first thing that he mentions is the segre- 
gation of classes, which has followed upon the 
increased density of population at great centres. 
Not only are the poor huddled together in far 
larger throngs than formerly, but squalor and 
noise and smoke have driven the rich from 
their midst. yen where the centrifugal force 
affects the heavy masses of the poor, they 
betake themselves to suburbs specially built 
for them, which the more luxurious and 
wealthier few shun as they would a plague- 
stricken spot. ‘‘ The doctor and the clergyman” 
cling indeed to their posts; but as the 
bishop observes, the latter ‘‘not un- 
neturally prefers to locate himself and his 
family where he can see the sun a little 
oftener and breath a purer air.” Contrasting 
this arrangement of the population with that of 
former times, when the shopkeeper lived over 
his shop and the merchant at his counting- 
house, and the mill-owner in the midst of his 
workpeople, Dr. Fraser acknowledges that in 
those days “‘ life was perhaps rougher and less 
refined’; but on the other hand he thinks that 
there was ‘‘more contact of class with class, 
more intercourse and sympathy between 
masters and men, fewer of those chasms across 
which we make so many futile attempts to 
throw bridges, and which constitute sometimes 
such insuperable difficulties in the way of large 
and effective schemes of social improvement.” 
As we read these last words we are inclined to 
cry, ‘‘Instance, shepherd, instancé!”’ The 
largest and most effective scheme of social 
improyement with which we are acquainted is 
contained in the Elementary Education Act of 
1870. Of the working of this in large towns 
the bishop further on speaks in warm terms of 
approval, and we are not aware of any class 
warfare that has seriously interfered with it. 
This is exposed to a very different kind of oppo- 
sition, and one with which we are sure the 
enlightened president of the Social Science 
Congress has no sympathy whatever. But we 
cannot help thinking that when uttering these 
words the bishop had in niind, amongst other 
things, the alienation of the masses from 
recognised or established religious institutions, 
and that he traces this in part to the segrega- 
tion of rich and poor in our large towns. Yet 
the difficulty is surely of a deeper nature. It 
has grown coincidently with, but it scarcely 
arises from, the local separation of classes. 
That difficulty arises to a large extent from the 
fact that the old relations of patron and client 
are almost every where destroyed, while the new 
relations of equality, so much desiderated by 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, are yet far from being 
established. In the old times clas: met with 
class familiarly because the rich were always 
pretty sure of being treated with becoming 
deference, and of having their own way. Even 
to the present time the manners of great 
nobles and their families towards their servants 
and dependents are much more easy and friendly 
than is usually the case in the middle classes. 
And that is simply because there is so much less 
fear of ‘‘ uppishness”’ on the part of the social 
inferiors of the former. Now in the days 
referred to by the bishop the _ social 
hierarchy was much more perfect than 
it-is now, and the middle classes felt as 
little need to be on their guard against encroach- 
ment as the upper ten thousand do now. But 
all that is changed, and the process is irrever- 
sible by any intermixture of big and little 
houses. The working classes are now afraid of 
being patronised; at least they think they 
are, though many of them are far from under- 
standing what true independence is. The 
remedy is not any impertinent demand upon 
old Time to retrace his steps, but rather the 
prophetic word ‘speak unto the children of 
Israel that they go forward.” A moro perfect 
theory and practice of equality will remedy the 
evils of a transition state. 

The Bishop of Manchester himself appears to 
recognise this when he enlarges upon the need 
and the power of education. He perhaps makes 
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no more than a reasonable demand upon the 
authority of law, when he invokes it to prevent 
the sacrifice of life and health to the enrichment 
of ‘‘jerry builders.” And we are sare he 
guages his countrymen rightly when he protests 
that they would never submit to be made pro- 
vident by Act of Parliament. But we are 
disposed to think that he expects too much 
from ‘‘the systematic visitation of the poor” 
known as the Elberfeld system. It does not 
follow that because it succeeds on the Continent 
it would succeed here. Even if Mr. Matthew 
Arnold be right about the French, equality is 
much farther off in Germany than it is here- 
The one thing wanted by all classes alike is the 
sort of independence that is only another name 
for self-respect. Now we do not see how 
systematic visitation is to encourage a quality, 
one of the first results of which must be a strong 
objection to being systematically visited at all. 
Observe, we are casting no slight upon friendly 
Christian ministrations or genuinely sympathetic 
intercourse with the poor. But no class can be 
in a healthy condition that is obliged to submit 
to the sort of patronage supplied in ‘‘ syste- 
matic visitation.” The evils of the present 
state of things may undoubtedly bo alleviated 
in that way, but they cannot be cured. The 
only cure is to be found in a universal diffusion 
of the spirit of self-help. It is not building 
Acts, nor permissive bills, nor flower missions, 
nor systematic visitation, however good all may 
be in their place, that will regenerate huge, 
anwieldy, unmanageable urban communities, 
but only the elevation of the masses to the 
capacity of self-government. Therefore, in 
spite of Mr. Yorke and vestrydom, we would 
say, educate, educate, educate! 


ARRAN, 


A small island in the Western seas, ‘' beautiful 
for situation,” and as unpolluted by steam and 
machinery as even Mr, Ruskin could desire, may 
well seem to the jaded Londoner a very picture of 
an ideal rest. Such an island is Arran, and within 
fifteen hours after leaving London, the traveller 
finds himself not only amid scenery of surpassing 
grandeur, but also among conditions of life so 
primitive in their simplicity as to form a striking 
contrast to those in which he passes his working 
days. His home will be a cottage of small dimen- 
sions. It is not improbable that his sitting-room 
will be also his bedroom, and that his wife may be 
horrified to discover that neither range, nor oven, 
nor jack is to be found in the kitchen: If he 
enjoys the luxury of a bedrvom, he will probably 
reach it by a step-ladder, and on accomplishing the 
difficult ascent, he will find himself unable to stand 
up, except in the middle of the room, and above 
him will be the roof of felt or slate, guiltless of 
ceiling or of any mitigating medium. He will come 
to take a deep and personal interest in the changes 
of the weather: for when the rain descends and 
the winds jblow he will often be unable to sleep 
for the noise upon the roof.. He may have a 
chair for his washandstand and a biscuit-box for 
his toilet-table ; so that shaving is a transaction 
not lightly to be undertaken and not easily for- 
gotten. But all these small discomforts will add 
to his enjoyment and increase his sense of freedom 
—indeed, they may work a healthy moral effect, by 
showing him how many things, which he regards 
as necessaries, are really luxuries—at least he will 
enjoy his acsustomed ‘‘ necessary luxuries” all the 
more when he returns home. Seen 

This complete homeliness is far more pleasant 
than the counterfeit gentility of an ordinary lodg- 
ing-house, which is usually a bad imitation of 
one’s own dwelling, and which gives you 
neither the refreshment of change nor the 
comforts of home. In Arran such accommodation 
is utterly unknown. Were the law of supply and 
demand allowed free scope, the island would soon 
be disfigured by stuccoed ‘‘ villas” and ‘‘ elegant 
residences,” such as the heart of the speculating 
builder delights in. But in Arran there is an 
awful and arbitrary power who overrides all 
economic laws. This is none other than the Duke 
of Hamilton. Like Robinson Crusoe, he is ‘‘monarch 
of all he surveys,” unless his eye happens to fall on 
a small slip of land owned by an old maiden lady, 
For this, successive dukes have offered fabulous 
prices, but the old lady stubbornly rejects all offers. 
But of the rest the duke is undisputed master, and 
the visitor cannot long be ignorant of the fact: He 
naturally inquires why one small shop monopolises 
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the trade of the village—and he is told ‘the 
Dake” won’t allow any other tradesmen to settle 
in the island, If a marsh is drained) ‘‘ the Duke” 
has done it, if a road is out of repair\ it’s because 
‘the Duke” hasn’t done it. You see the site of an 
ancient mill, and you are told that ‘‘ the Duke” had 
it pulled down because the noise disturbed the 
game. You notice a quantity of moorland showing 
marks of cultivation almost obliterated by lapse of 
years, and you are informed that some sixty years 
ago a village was there—composed of farmhouses 
and cottages—but that, as the villagers became 
*‘elannish,” and refused to marry out of their own 
set, the Duke (doubtless thinking that such exclu- 
siveness was sadly out of place except among the 
aristocracy) shipped the whole of the inhabitants 
off to America, and had the houses demolished.\ 
Looking upon the island as a shooting preserve, the 
Duke strongly objects to any increase in the popu- 
lation. By declining to build fresh cottages himself, 
and refusing to grant leases to anyone else, he drives 
away the young people, and compels most of them to 
seek their fortunes elsewhere. Those who remain 
are usually in fairly comfortable circumstances. 
By letting their cottages at rents varying from 101. 
to 50/. for the season, they make up their earnings 
to a good annual income, of which, with the usual 
Scotch thriftiness, they generally make good use. 
During the occupation of their cottages by visitors, 
they themselves repair to huts of wood, built at 
the back, or, like the ancient worthies, Jive in 
holes and caves of the earth. 


It is only on Sunday that one recognises how 
closely-packed visitors and inhabitants alike must 
be, Like all Scotchmen, the peasants are ex- 
tremely punctilious in their attendance at public 
worship, and out of the small village one 
is astonished to find two comparatively large 
congregations. The one worships in the school- 
room, where Established, Free Church, and 
United Presbyterian ministers preach in friendly 
succession, The other meets at the tiny Con- 
gregational Chapel—the church connected with 
which was one of the first Independent commu- 
nities formed in Scotland. On a fine Sunday in 
August the congregation overflows the little 
church, and a large portion listen outside, stretched 
on the grass or dexterously balancing themselves 
on ill-constructed forms or diminutive camp-stools. 
In the evening the service is held on the rocks, and 
the chorus of the old Psalms—dear to the Scotch by 
the traditions of centuries—resounds over the silent 
sea. Nothing seems changed in their worship ; 
the quaint paraphbrases, with their slow and stately 
tunes, are still sufficient to express their devotional 
feeling or their stern hatred of vice. While Eng- 
lish Nonconformists have changed and changed 
again their hymn-books, and fastidiously require a 
choice of some 1,300 hymns to satisfy the diversities 
of their religious thought, their Scotch brethren 
are still content with ‘‘the songs of Zion,” and 
atill delight to join in the melodies once loved 
by the founders of their faith. Their style 
of preaching seems unaltered too. Still the 
contrast between the “Old” and “New” 
Covenant is the favourite theme; and 
though the contrast is drawn much to the dis- 
advantage of the ‘‘old” dispensation, the preacher 
speaks with a strange fondness of God's ancient 
people, and applies to his own hearers the history 
of that ‘‘ favoured” nation. One is exhorted to be 

thankful for the ‘‘ smitten rock” and the “‘shelter- 
ing palm-trees ” amid the wilderness ; one is told of 

‘richer grapes than ever grew in Eshool,” and 

‘‘lovelier flowers than ever bloomed in Sharon,” 

while “Aaron's rod that budded” is made by a 

sacred ingenuity to become the tyre of the human 

soul—which being ‘‘ dead” at firat, when separated 
from its parent stock, breaks forth into renewed 
beauty when it bears the name of the great High 

Priest. That school of religious thought which is 

called by its adherents ‘‘liberal,’ and by its opponents 

‘‘latitudinarian ” or ‘‘rationalistic,” seems generally 

absent, or at least silent. Doctrines, which in many 

of our English chapels, are either disclaimed or 
ignored, or at least spoken of ‘‘ with bated breath 
and whispering humbleness,” are proclaimed in Scot- 
land with unabated assurance. No harassing doubt 
concerning the Personality of the Devil—no weak 
equeamishness concerning the doctrine of eternal 
punishment, ever seems to disturb the placid cer- 
tainty of our Northern brethren’s theology. 

Doctrines which are tacitly accepted—if not 

vigorously enforced—by many of our leading Dis- 

senters, are still a startling heresy in Scotland. 


To a Southerner it appears at least strange that 
_ & hot debate should take place in a Synod con- 


cerning the expulsion of one of the most eminent 


‘nated appropriately in the form of their worship 


more strange that the head and front of his offend- 
ing should be some doubt which he has, or is said 
to have, concerning the authorship of the Book of 
Deuteronomy. While he cannot help feeling 
rather ‘“‘sold” at this great disturbance over 
a small matter, the English Dissenter may 
not improbably be conscious of a certain envy of 
those who are so assured on all other points of their 
faith that they can find energy and leisure to be 
angry with any person who is unorthodox on the 
subject of the Book of Deuteronomy. 

Bat this article is not intended to be an attempt 
at a sketch of Scotch theology. The evidently 
deep interest which all the poorer inhabitants of 
Arran take in their religious services, seem to 
exalt them to a greater importance, and the many 
contrasts to. English habits and customs culmi- 


and the style of their teaching. 
\It is on Sunday that an Arranite is to be seen 
dressed—on ‘other days he or she is only partially 
attired. Neither \bonnet nor shoes nor stockings 
are considered \en régle on week-days by the Arran 
On Sundays, however, full dress is donned, and 
you have some difficulty in recognising in the well- 
dressed woman with crape veil and black gloves, 
the widow whose agility you have admired on the 
Saturday, as with bare head, arms, legs, and feet, 
she has sprung from rock to rock to show you the 
wey up some lovely glen. But still more 
striking is the contrast between the lady visitor 
on the Sunday, and the lady visitor as, like 
Aphrodite, she emerges from the foam after her 
morning bath. Bathing machines or sheds are 
conspicuous by their absence—so that the fair and 
water-loving visitor has only the choice between 
performing her toilette on the beach) and making 
a dart across the road, to and from the sea, to her 
own house, It is rather startling as\the unsuspect- 
ing male is walking along ‘the highway, to meet a 
dripping nymph, whose face, so far as it is visible 
amid “ the loose train of her amber-dropping hair,” 
he recognises as that of the lady to whom he was 
introduced the night before. The unfortunate 
spectator knows not what to do; his first 
thought is to raise his bat; his second 
to look stonily unconscious; his third—but 
before his third is formulated the lady has dis- 
appeared into her house, to the intense relief alike 
of the seer and the seen. But bathing in these 
western seas is a far different matter to bathing at 
the usual seaside resorts. The water is always 
invigorating, and is besides so marvellously clear 
that as one swims, one can clearly distinguish the 
tangled threads of variegated sea-weed twenty feet 
beneath. Trees grow at some points right down to 
the water’s edge, and almost dip their branches in 
the sea, while on the mountains are to be found 
unusual varieties of heather, and in the glens ferns 
of all kinds grow in rich profusion. The geology 
of Arran is said to be an epitome of that of Great 
Britain, but the chief feature which strikes 
the non-scientific visitor, is the immense masses 
of granite which are to be found piled up 
tier upon tier. Seabirds of all kinds abound ; 
white-winged gulls follow the wake of the 
steamer, and stately herons stand in dignified isola- 
tion on the rocks, or fly swiftly and silently in 
search of prey. 
Bat, after all, the great attraction is the 
scenery, which is as grand and as varied as 
any in Scotland, Who shall dare to attempt to 
picture the scenery of the Western Highlands, 
when Mr. Black has by his matchless books shown 
how much there is to tell and how little the ordinary 
writer is able to describe. But let the intending 
visitor employ some of his winter evenings in read- 
ing or re-reading ‘‘ The Daughter of Heth,” ‘‘ Mad. 
cap Violet,” or ‘*The Princess of Thule,” and 
there will arise before his fascinated imagination, a 
scene so beautiful that it seems to rather to 
the region of poetic fancy than to the realm of actual 
and material reality. Yet, when next summer he 
shall gaze from the top of Goat Fell at the 
wondrous panorama of mountain and of moor, 
of rock and glen, of inland loch and ocean 
frith, or when, wandering by the shore of Arran, 
listening to the murmur of the unresting sea, he 
shall watch Bute and Cambray change to gold and 
then to purple and to grey, while the intervening 
strait is painted ina thousand varied hues by the 
glories of the setting sun, he shall say, as the 
colours fade away into the darkness, that “the half 
had not been told him.” 

E. F. A. B. 
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“ CATHERINE AND CRAUFURD TAIT.” 


There are certain considerations which alone 
could justify the publication of records so dis- 
tinctly personal and intimate as these. Jirst of 
all, remoteness from the actual circumstances ; 
and, secondly, the possibility of benefit accruing 
to others from their appearance. The one to 
some degree involves the other. The perusal of 
writings, in which the inmost heart, both in its 
joys and sorrows, is frankly unveiled, has 
always had a strange fascination, but the unity 
of impression is not easil preserved, particu- 
larly when, as was inevitable in this case, many 
of the references must be to persons still living, 
and to transactions which, even in their more 
rosaic details, are still clearly remembered. 
aturally, when Dr. Tait, who was then Dean . 
of Carlisle, lost five deeply-loved and lovely 
children within as many weeks, the hearts of 
all who heard of his great and sudden bereave- 
ment were touched to truest sympathy fer 
him and for his wife. But the fact of such 
sympathy, so naturally evoked, could not in 
itself be held as any warrant for details of 
inward experiences due to that sad visitation, 
and calculated to revive only a factitious form 
of it. This criticism would have held against 
the publication of certain passages in this 
memoir, had not the hand which penned them 
been laid in the dust. The sacredness of death 
is on them; it tranefigures and justifies the 
earlier record of pain, the more that we can see 
how character grew under the ever- present sense 
of loss; and a ripe self-reliance and self-devo- 
tion were developed which could find mitigation 
in work and thought for others. On the whole, 
good taste and chastened reserve have done the 
work which Time itself might otherwise have 
accomplished. 

The Archbishop’s own memorial, \ which 
forms the first third of the volume, is 
for most part written with simplicity, and 
unaffected pathos. Now and then, indeed, it 
verges a little toqclosely on the familiar, as 
when we are told about a certain dignitary 
entangling his foot in Mrs. Tait’s train as they 
went in to dinnér, and intimating the advisa- 
bility of his ‘‘hanging on to the skirts of 
Canterbury.” His Grace’s desire somewhat 
to relieve the inevitable neutral tint has led 
him, here and there, to make too much of 
digressions into matters of really secondary 
import. The formal and expressed return to the 
main narrative occurs too often for the feeling 
of complete biographic success. Then, unfor- 
tunately, the , in so far imposed upon the 
editor by the form into which the Archbishop 
threw his recollections, has necessitated a vast 
deal of repetition and indirectness. The story, 
in fact, is throughout twice, and in some 
essentials three times told, and each time with 
less and less of condensation and simplicity and 
vigour. After the Archbishop’s chapter comes 
the editor with details, particularly of the 
earlier life of Mrs. Tait, into which he brings 
her narrative of the incidents and suffer- 
ings in that sorrowful time in the Deanery of 
Carlisle; and in the same way introduces a 
chapter dealing with the life of His Grace’s only 
son Crawfurd Tait—a young man of most 
attractive and noble nature, who died in his 
twenty-ninth year—a sorrow from which Mrs. 
Tait never recovered, dying within six months 
after her son. We shail briefly present the 
main facts as brought out in the volume, and 
then venture on a general estimate of if. 

Catherine Tait was the daughter of Arch- 
deacon Spoouer, and was born at Elmdon 
Parsonage on the 9th of December, 1819. She 
was very lovely in her girlhood—*“ so fair, so 
soft, so gentle, with so musical a yoice ’—says 
Miss Marsh. Whether at home or among her 
cousine—for the family relationship linked her 
with O’Brien’s and other families in Ireland 
as well as with not a few ‘‘ stately homes in 
England ”—her days were a ‘‘ constant round 
of duties, lovingly and energetically per- 
formed.” At a very early riod her natural 
tastes led her to the old English theological 
writers who most excelled in unction—Andrews, 
Jeremy Taylor, and Bishop Hall; and, mainly 
through the influence of her brother-in-law, 
Edward Fortescue, her sympathies were drawn 
to the High Church party. The Archbishop 
tells us that when the names of the candidates 
for Rugby were mentioned in 1842, she pre- 
ferred Dr. Wordsworth (now Bishop of St. 
Andrews), and was anxious that he should be 
chosen. Had her wishes been realised, the 
outward tenor of her life might have been 
very different. Within a very sbort time after — 


* Catherine and Craufurd Tait, wife and sun of 
Archibald Campbell, Archbishop of Canterbury. A 
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Dr. Tait’s appointment to Rugby, she had 
consented to become his wife. To the quiet life 
at Elmdon the Archbishop, as he tells us, was 
introduced by his friends, the Sandfords, and 
one little reminiscence of this date may be 
given from the Bishop of Gibraltar :— 


Her family and mine (be says) were united by the 
ties of friendshio, and she and her sister used often to 
gladden my father’s home near Rugby by their pre- 
sence. It was a gala day to us all at the quiet and 
petty vicarage when Catherine Spooner came to pay 
us a visit, She was staying with us shortly after Dr. 
Tait had entered upon his duties as headmaster of 
Rugby School; and, when the work of the day was 
over, often would the headmaster be seen galloping 
over to Dunchurch to spend the evening under m 
father’s root. We used at times, after dinner, to rea 
aloud Sir W. Scott’s novels or some other interesting 
book, and we all felt pleasure when Catherine Spooner 
took the book. On one occasion we were reading 
** Agathos,” and she made a false quantity in pro- 
nouncing the Greek word “‘ Agape,” and was set right 
by the headmaster. She was very pretty and graceful 
in those sunny days, and, moreover, had a sweetness, 
a freshness, and charm of manner which were pecu- 
liarly attractive. She won the heart of everyone at 
Dunchureh. Her lightest wish was law to my brothers 
and myself. Nothing would we not have done to win 
a smile from her or a kindly word. Her engagement 
to the headmaster was glad news to the home at the 
vicarage, and especially to my father and mother, who 
entertained for the headmaster and his betrothed an 
affection and reverence which, in after years, matured, 
deepened, and strengthened. My father, on hearing of 
the engagement, wrote to the headmaster that he was 
glad to find that he had taught Catherine the right 
way to pronounce ‘‘ Agape.” 

They were married at Elmdon Church on the 
22nd of June, 1843, ‘‘and it was characteristic of 
her that, early on her wedding morning she 
went as usual to her mother’s room to read to 
her the Psalms and Lessons for the day.” The 
life of Rugby was a busy and a happy one. 
She not only managed her own household, but 
took charge of her husband’s accounts. She 
was always present at early morning service in 
the parish church, visited constantly among 
the poor, and found friends amongst them, won 
the love of the boys, ministering material aid 
to the sick, and consolation to those who had 
lost parents or relatives. Her friends wondered 
how she found time to read so,much as she did. 
It was by treasuring up the odd moments. In 
1849, Dr. Tait was made Dean of Oarlisle. They 
had now three children—all girls. Very 
beautiful is the account of the Carlisle life, 
with the constant work among the poor people, 
who were not slow to seek her counsel and sym- 
pathy and aid; her incessant labours as home 
duties increased ; the pleasant walks in field or 
wood; the holidays so deeply enjoyed, when 
the children could fully share the society of 
their parents. The Archbishop writes :— 

There were among the poor whom my wife tended, 
some truly consistent Christians. I remember one man, 
John Horsley by name (who believed himself to be some 
relation of ;the famous bishop); he was a regular 
worshipper in the cathedral, at least when the dean was 
to preach, and though very pour was a man of a good 
deal of intelligence, and apparently ea simple-minded 
Christian. One xy So my wife was coming out of the 
cathedral, she saw him standing by the deanery door, 
. and, as she was busy, she was passing on, after having 
addressed to him a few words, ‘‘I wanted to speak to 
you to-day, Mrs. Tait,” he said, intimating that he was 
not well; ‘*‘I am come to bid you good bye, for I am 
going to die to-day.” She stopped and said she would 
send the Scripture-reader to see him, and, if he liked, 
to pray with him, at his house, “ Better not send to- 
day, ma’am, for it’s washing day, and my landlady will 
be very busy; but I came here just to tell you that 
]’m going to die to-day.” She did what she could to 
cheer him, and after a little time he went away ; and to 
be sure, when the Scripture-reader arrived, he found 
that old John was dead. 

And again :— | 

The chief happiness of her domestic life was in the 
children who, one after another, were born to give 
brightness to the dingy old deanery. Each day while 
we were in residence she would sally forth in our open 
car with the whole body of them, when an interval 
_ came from the work of the day. In sprivg time and in 
summer we would encamp some four or five miles 
beyond the smoke of the city, and wander with them, 
seeking wild flowers in the woods or loitering pleasantly 
by the river-side. And then, asthe elder of them grew 
up, what pleasant hours she spent in reading with them, 
and how wonderfully she was able to interest their 
growing intelligence in all the good works which she 
herself did for Christ’s sake. The cathedral services, 


too, were both to her and to them a never-ceasing source 
of interest. \ 


It is only when the intensity of Mrs. Tait’s 
happiness and satisfaction is realised that we can 
form a faint conception of the shadow that fell 
on that happy home when, suddenly in the 
beginning of 1856, one after another of the 
children was carried away by fever. Its only 


Wwe can read in the proper mood that most 
remarkable document, which forms the middle 


portion of the volume, and which would be. 


simply overwhelming were it not for the calm 
and self-possessed holiness which speaks through 


it from first to last. 
When Dr. Tait was appointed to the bishopric 
rs. Tait approved her- 


of London soon after, 
self a faithful helpmeet. She was interested in 


all good works; she joined her husband heartily 
in his desire to make personal acquaintance 


; re ee ene 


with all the clergy of the vast district; in 
nothing did she a the fine lady. London 
society, which was open to her, she did not 
stand apart from, nor did she seek eminence in 
it; a sense of duty followed her—she had more 
satisfying interests. She was mainly instru- 
mental in founding one home—the St. James’s; 
was a constant \visitor at the hospitals, and 
after a short time founded the Fulham 
Orphanage ; so that a joke was kept up as to one 
day when the coachman\received for direction 
the word ‘“* Home,” he had to ask, ‘‘ Which 
Home, ma’am?” 


At Fulham she found\ poor cottages to visit, which 
reminded her of her old days at Rugby and Elmdon ; 
and in the widows’ almshouses and union workhouse 
she was continually to be seen. Soon, as her knowledge 
of London increased, she became well acquainted with 
many of the hospitals, and, especially gave herself to 
such branches of work as were best suited for a woman. 
The Brompton Consumptive \Hospital lay half-way 
between Fulham and London\ House, and many poor 
patients have carried to their\ dying day a grateful 
remembrarce of the regular Scripture lesson which 
week after week she gave there.\ Meanwhile peniten- 
tiaries, conducted by sisterhoods, were growing; she 
took an interest in them all. 


The following is a picture—a series of 
pictures—which should be very memorable to 
many, even though they did not take part for- 
mally in the efforts to relieve the distress and 
the cholera patients in the Kast of London in 


that awful year—1866—as did Bishop and Mrs, 
Tait :— 

The state of things in the East of London became 
very bad indeed; the whole district which had any 
connection with the river Lea was infected. I sum- 
moned a meeting of the clergy of Bethnal Green, 
Stepney, and Spitalfields, and we endeavoured to make 
arrangements which might aid the sanitary authorities, 
From that time my dear wife accompanied me regularly 
in the visits which I made to the infected districts. 
She felt that others might naturally hang back if she 
in her prominent position were afraid. She knew that 
her voluntary presence in the hospitals would give 
courage and endurance to those who could not escape 
from the responsibility of ministering tothe sick, and 
that personal knowledge of the danger and of its details 
would enable both her and me better to appeal for help 
and assist in the organisation of efficient remedies. [ 
can see her now standing iu one of the large wards of 
the hospital for Wapping and St. George’s-in-the-East, 
quietly soothing the sufferers, while one poor little girl 
seemed to bo seized with the last agonies, and the Rev, 
C. F, Lowder, who attended us, stepped quietly to the 
bed of the poor patient, and gave her such help as by 
God’s blessing resulted in her fival recovery. I can see 
her in the well-ordered hospital extemporised by Miss 
Sellon, near Shoreditch, encouraging the sisters who 
had ventured their lives from the pure air of Ascott into 
that infected district, and in the Middlesex Hospital, 
where other well-known ladies had undertaken to assist 
the permanent staff. I remember the real danger to 
which I thought she was exposed near Ratcliffe High- 
way when unexpectedly she was summoned to try and 
guide the somewhat irregular efforts of the clergymen 
of the parish to distribute relief amongst a miscellaneous 
crowd whose families were suffering from the plague. 


Dr. Tait was raised to the see of Canterbury 
in 1868; and it was not without regrets that the 
family left Fulham. The Archbishop says that 
his daughters were dissolved in tears when they 
heard that they must leave it. The new sphere 
brought for Mrs. Tait a wider field of work. 
She was instant in season and out of season. 
The bequest of a relative had enabled Dr. Tait, 
while ‘still Bishop of London, to purchase a 
small ge in Thanet that he might be 
enabled at any time to escape for awhile from 
the toils of diocesan work. This was more 
valued now than ever. To Mrs. Tait it gave the 
opportunity to establish the orphanage per- 
manently on a part of the land—an institution 
which has been greatly blessed, and whose con- 
tinuance under the constitution framed by her is 
guaranteed by the appointment of trustees. To 
this orphanage for eighty children she soon 
added a convalescent home. During her 
absence on one occasion a great error was 
made :— 

She found thet in her absence, through some mis. 
take, the cost of the building and furnishing of the 
orphanage had crept up to nearly double the sum she 
had anticipated, and for the payment of which she had 
provided. Most people would have been, under such 
circumstances, in despair; but she was not a woman to 
be daunted, She wasted no time in vain complaints ; 
it was difficult to say whether anyone was in fault—there 
had been some mistake, and she set herself to rectify it. 
She rallied round her, as by magic, a circle of liberal 
and wealthy friends, George Moore among the chief; 
the rest are still living. He used to say that, though 


he did not always approve of her plans, he never could 
resist her. 


wanted was advanced, and she had the satisfaction soon 
afterwards of collecting enough to repay all debts, and 
of completely clearing the institution of its heavy 


| liabilities. 


by bearing this thought clearly in mind, that | 


- On May 29, 1878, their son Craufurd died in 
his twenty-ninth year. By his sweetness of 
nature, his self-devotion, his great love and 
concern for the poor of the parish where he 


shad laboured, he had raised high hopes in the 


hearts of many for his future. To his mother 
he\stood in a very close relationship. They 
were; in the most especial sense, friends. She 
only, as we have said, survived him a short six 
months... Most touching it is to read her direc- 
tions to him respecting her narrative of the 


terrible days.in the deanery at Carlisle. 


NS 


One meeting was enough: the money 


We have seldom been brought into contact 
with a woman who combined so keen a reli- 
gious sense with so much method, order, tact, 
and governing practical instinct as Mrs, Tait. 
So intense were her spiritual susceptibilities that 
one wonders there was no tendency to the ascetic 
in her. Her devotion to duty and her healthy 
Sympathies saved her from this. It was a life 
of lofty aims, wise self-abnegation, and truly 
philanthropic purpese. Craufurd Tait we are 
interested in mainly because of his mother. 
He was only beginning to show the spirit that 
wasin him. Were it but possible to condense 
the volume for a people’s edition, recasting the 
matter into one direct and continuous narrative, 
it would, we think, be more artistically effective, 
and would be unspeakably influential with thou- 
sands who have scarcely time to read or enjoy it 
in its present form. : 


MAGAZINES FOR OCTOBER. 


The author of the article in the Cornhill \on 
‘*Some Aspects of Robert Burns” has, it must be 
imagined, sat down to write ‘‘nothing but truth 
of the dead.” But the aspects here presented are 
generally painful, giving, as they do, in greatest 
space, the worst side of Burns’s character ; but stress 
is also laid on the fact that he was ‘‘a gentleman,” 
while his ‘‘ ardent power of sympathy” is also \ 
frankly acknowledged. On the whole, however, 
the article is a painful one. Next we turn to 
‘‘Earth-Born Meteorites,” one of the best of the 
astronomical papers that have appeared in the Corn- 
hill, The theory examined and, to a great extent, 
supported by the writer is that the meteors that 
descend to the earth in such vast numbers were 
originally, and some millions of years ago, shot 
forth from the earth, itself, and are now, therefore, 
simply returning from whence they came. The 
writer says :— ‘i 

It is as nearly ‘certain as a matter of this sort could 

well be that a number of the meteorites which fall 
from time to time upon the earth have been expelled 
from planets or from a planet having already a solid 
crust, and the only explanation which seems admissible, 
so far as such meteorites are concerned, is that they 
were expelled from our own earth in some remote stage 
of her existence. Again, whether we trace back the 
history of the earth by examining the various strata 
forming her crust, or whether we consider the evidence 
afforded by the condition, orbital movements, &c., of 
the solar system, we are alike led to the conclusion that 
every planet |has in the remote past been in a state 
of intense heat, and that therefore presumably what 
happened to our own earth must have happened to all 
the planets, so that the very evidence which supports 
so satisfactorily the theory of Ball and Tschermak con- 
ducts us also to the conclusion that immense numbers of 
meteorites must have been expelled from every member 
of the solar system (unless we exclude the giant planets 
on the ground that as yet they may not have attained 
the stage of effective volcanic eruptive action), and 
therefore that some at least among the meteorites 
which reach us must have come from other worlds than 
ours, 
The best remaining paper in the Cornhill is on 
‘‘Hans Sachs ”"—very curious and very original. 
Neither of the running tales is up to the mark, 
but there is a very humorous trifle on ‘‘ Madame de 
Sainte-Folye’s Babies,” which atones for other 
deficiencies, 

Belgravia is remarkably fresh; first, in Dr. 
Andrew Wilson’s ‘‘ Threads and Thrums in Lower 
Life,” with its popular representations of insect 
life ; next in the powerful tale of Dr. Barberon ; 
and then in a capital article by Mr. Macgregor on 
‘‘ Karly Forms of Cricket,” from which it follows 
that, under other names, it was an old game in 
England. Mr. Payn’s tale of the ‘‘ Honest Farmer” 
is good, and especially his description of Lawyer 
Smart, ‘‘ who spoke with respect of everything 
except poachers and Dissenters.” 

Professor Seeley continues his papers on ‘‘ History 
and Politics ” in Macmillan. As we have intimated 
before, we do not see that the writer makes out his 
case, and we very much doubt the possibility of 
writing history as he would appear to wish to have 
it written ; but let him speak for himself :— 

My space is exhausted before I have been able to do 
more than barely state my case. But I shall be con- 
tent if I have made it conceivable how the serious study 
of history may modify those party pms ag in 
which most of us have been bred—if I have only made 
out a prima facie cese for the opinion, which I cannot 
pretend here to establish, that the politics of this age 
are divided by a much greater gulf than is imagined 
from those of the old régime of Europe. Our modern 
politics took their rise im the French Revolution, It 
is easy, no doubt, to trace analogies between modern 
political controversies and the controversies of that old 
régime, But when we infer from such analogies that 
the change has only been apparent, and that the party- 
war is substantially the same that it always was, then, 
I say, we are radically mistaken. No, the resemblances 
are superficial, the differences are substantial. And 
still more is this remark applicable to older and remoter 
party controversies, It is an unhistorical confusion, a 
false and shallow theory of history, concealing the true-— 
course of development, which imagines mankind as 
eternally debating the same question, And if this is 
so, you will see the consequence which follows from it. 
You will see that this truth throws — history to 
schools and universities, takes the interdict off it, and 
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restores to it the place in education and culture to 
which it has a right. From the higher schools of 
education—where assuredly the hindrance is already 
little felt, for there the serious student soun sees these 
meta disputes fade away and almost lose their mean- 
ng—a new tolerance, the result of wider views, may 
spread slowly downwards into popular education, until 
at last it — become possible for Eoglish people to draw 
some useful instruction from the history of their 
country. 

** Haworth’s ” is concluded, but we think not well 
concluded. It has power, but the power has been 
coarse, avd the end is singularly patchy for so fine 
an artist as Mrs. Burnett has proved herself, in her 
former tales, to be. The article on Charles James 
Mathews will be read with amusement, and it has 
some frank remarks on the stage and soviety. Miss 
Marten’s article on the ‘‘College for Working 
Women” is a good history of a brave experiment. 
Miss Marten tells us that the college is a ‘‘ collec- 
tion of students.” It has gone on well; but from 
what classes does the reader suppose the students 
come? This is one year’s list, and it is a remark- 
able one :— 


Artificial flower, feather, and toy makers “Oe ek 
Bookbinders, folders, and compositors . . . §& 
of eager ie ee eee 
China painters, gilders, Japanners, hair workers . 7 
Clerks and newspaperagent . . .. 4 
DempeeGervases 5 lw lt lt lll ell BO 
Embroiderers, lace milliners, and jewel-case liners, 8 
Hospital nurses ., ee a ae a Oe 
Machinists ., , : : ‘ ; ; | 
Needlewomen, dress and mantle-makers, milliners, 

&o. > * * * e * ’ « . 107 
Shopwomen . ‘Sie Gan Sie io be. 6c 
Stationers, tobacconist, and fancy trades . ‘oa 
Surgicalinstrument makers . . . . .- 4 
Teachers and pupil-teachers . . . . « 388 
No occupation stated®* . . . . rc 

376 


We hope that this paper, to ‘which we direct 
especial attention, will serve to interest our readers 
in the really remarkable work going on in Fitzroy- 
equare, Another article will be found equally inte- 
resting, the ‘‘ Autobiography of a Thief,” told, 
as Mr. Horsley assures us, in the thief’s own lan- 
guage. Let us hope that this now respectable 
costermonger has exaggerated his exploits to the 
curious listening ear of the chaplain of Clerken- 
well Prison. We do not agree with the article on 
‘* Vivisection,” and that on “* Party Government,” 
from the tore and temper of which we equally 
disagree, demands larger space for notice than we 
can give to it in these columns. 

Temple Bar’saketch of Talleyrand, or ‘‘The Prince 
of the Old Diplomatists,” is done with great breadth 
as well as great detail—the latter we are always 
sure of from the writer, but not always the former. 
One is glad to read these last words concerning a 
man of whom history has not spoken particularly 
well :— | 

banger y ey was greatly beloved by the tarious mem- 
bers of his family, and in his distinguished social circle 
he had many old and faithful friends who sificerely 
esteemed and admired him. Most of the servants of 
his numerous household had lived with him many years, 
and were all much attached to him. This speaks well 
for his character in private life. On his public career 
it would be unfair to pass judgment without taking 
into consideration the lawlessness and turbulence, the 
immorality and corruption, both social and political, 
which characterised the stormy epoch in which he was 
called to play a very prominent part. If he did not 
pass through it blameless he was iess guilty than many 
others ; if his bands were not pure, at least they were 
not bloodstained, and it is possible that, as Bourrienne, 
who knew him well, says, ‘‘ History will speak as favour- 
ably of him as his contemporaries have spoken ill.” 
Another character pleasantly placed before us is 
that of the homely Victor Emmanuel, who is 
described under the title of ‘‘ A King in the Alps.” 
The anecdotes here are charming. The fiction in 
this month’s Temple Bar is as varied and as good 
as usual, | 


Fraser has a very good number. The most 
remarkable paper is by Karl Blind on ‘‘ Prince 
Napoleon and European Democracy” from which 
the reader may obtain some curious political infor- 
mation, which only one of the great revolutionists 
of his time could have given, but Mr. Blind’s 
history has yet to be written. Next, it is very 
well to say, ‘‘ Altruism” has failed, as the writer 
of a paper on that subject says it has, but we 
submit that it has not yet been tried. However, 
there is matter well worth reading in this article. 
The papers on Afghanistan and on the ‘‘Cost of a 
Foreign Policy ” are admirable, but we do not think 
that the representatives of the people must ‘‘ lead 
the way” in reform. They never have done 89, 
and are never likely todo so. If we wait for them 
we shall wait for nothing. 

Dr. Andrew Wilson contributes to the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine some remarks ‘* Concerning Proto- 
plasm” both well-informed and wise, and Mr, 
Walford gives us a pleasant sketch of a ‘‘ Visit to 


* Nearly all employed in housework or needlework at 


the Birthplace of Nelson.” One is rather surprised | 
to find that there are very few stories of Nelson at 
Burnham. The two that are given are not worth 
quoting. Critics will read with pleasure the able 
paper on the “‘ Drama of Cervantes.” There is a 
remarkable poem on Lazarus in ‘‘ Recent French 
Poets,” in which will be found a strong originality, 
but not, as we think, a faithful representation. 
Does this correspond to the reader’s imagina- 
tion ?— 

At Jesus’ voice dead Lazarus awoke ; 

Livid he stood a moment in the gloom ; 


Then, with the grave-clothes on him as a cloak, 
He ataggered forward from the open tomb, 


Silent, alone, he walked into the town, 
Crossing the common folk and common things, 
In quest it seemed of some one he had known, 
Silent, alone, in ceaselees wanderings. 


Beneath the deadened pallor of his brow 

His eyes no lightnings gave ; nor,.with a glance— 
As though Eternity that held him now 

Drew the look inward—changed his countenance. 


Sombre as madness, with uncertain feet 

As a weak cbild’s, he went, or like one dazed 
In an unnatural air. Along the street 

Folk parted as he came, and stood amazed. 


For knowing nothing of the common hum 

Of earthly tones whuse sense could no more reach 
His wrapt awe stricken soul, he passed them dumb, 
With fearful things to tell that found no speech, 


With a paper on Arthur Sullivan in the Univer- 
sity Magazine there is also a striking portrait, and 
there will be found admirably-selected matter as 
usual in ‘‘ Greek Wisdom,” a series of articles which 
might well be reprinted. In ‘‘Some Talk witha 
Mountain Parson” there is good and wholesome 
speech, as the following :— : 

To leave metaphor, what a troubled spectacle is that 
which the Church presents in these latter days! Can 
we honestly say that we have a National Church? To 
me the sects appear to be in a firmer and more healthful 
state than the mother Church. I hear less of criticism, 
of weakened faith, of doubts and disbeliefs, amongst 


them, than in the great body of the so-called National 
Church. Moreover, some of your sects have grown so 


hearing to talk of any “ National” Church from which 
they were supposed to be excluded. Turn for a moment 
to Evangelicism, still the professed faith of the majority 
in this country, and ask what kind of spectacle it offers. 
Its teachers, if we except a few men of intellect and 
earnest faith, are not those who, if our clergy were 
elected by vote of their parishiovers, would be chosen 
as the keepers of their spiritual condition. And the 
dangers that threaten her are two- and three-fold. She 


has to face, with the blunted weapons of an antique 


armoury, the keener tools of science. She has carefully 
‘to watch the stray souls who are every day weakening 
her by falling away in distrust, or passing over in open 
rebellion to another side. Aud more than all, she has 
to reassure or combat those many of her own professors, 
whose faith in her, already shaken, is growing slacker 
and slacker each day, and who, though not yet acknow- 
ledged perverts, are somewhat lax in pricking con- 
sciences with the old arguments she would have them 
employ. The vessel, I say, will not sink ; but there are 
some gs ogee gaps in her side, and the troublous 
thing is that, amongst the clerical crew she carries, 
there are many who not only refuse a hand at the 
pumps, but stand by with some satisfaction and watch 
the inrush of the waters. 


Other articles are on ‘‘ Positivism and Reality” 
and ‘‘ The New Philosopher’s Stone ”—not quite an 
apt title. 

Old Testament characters have gained much in 
interest since they have been dealt with in a frank 
and faithful spirit, their defects confessed, their 
saintliness not exaggerated. The Hzapositor fot 
October discusses the little-attractive character of 
Jacob, and regards the scene by the ford Jabbok as 
God’s gracious but urgent mode of compelling Jacob 
to abandon his trust in his own cunning and policy 
rather than in God. Dr. Fairbairn’s “ Studies in 
the Life of Christ” strike us as wanting in repose 
of style. They are a little too uniform in their 
vivid rhetoric. It is scarcely necessary to say that 
though Farrar and Geikie have just gone over the 
ground before him, Dr. Fairbairn’s ‘‘ Studies” are 
as fresh and interesting as if the field were per. 
fectly unreaped. Dr. Matheson, Dr. Reynolds, 
and the Dean of Peterborough, also add to the 
contents and value of a number in which there is 
really no padding. 

Of Scribner’s Monthly it is difficult to say more 
than we have alwayssaid. The article perhaps that 
will be found to be most attractive is on ‘‘ Ups and 
Downs in Leadville ”-—that great mining city of the 
West, now yielding its millions, but which did not 
exist two years ago, The ‘description is most 
graphic, and the illustrations as worthy of Scribner 
as any that have appeared there. ‘' Rio Janeiro” 
is also well described. ‘‘ Field Sports in Minnesota ” 
willattract many Enoglish ‘‘ guns” there. Here, also, 
there are engravings upon engravings, A thoughtful 
paper on the late Mr. Bagehot should be highly 
appreciated by that gentleman’s numerous friends. 
There are lighter papers than these, and the “‘ Bric 
& Brac” is, as always, sparkling with humour. 

Blackwood is livelier than it has been for some 
time past. Light and cheerful is the sketch 


their own homes, 


big and — that one would scarcely like in their | 


human is the tale from France of a “‘ Deadly 
Feud”; good is the criticism of ‘‘ Ion,” and well 
written is the article on ‘‘ Newspaper Offices,”” The 
political paper is 80-80. 

Different persons will have different opinions 
concerning the narrative in the Argosy entitled 
‘‘How Shakespeare’s Skull was Stolen.” It is 
rather drearily amusing, but that is all. Our 
opinion, therefore, is expressed. The light matter 
in this number is exceedingly good, especially Mrs, 
Fyvie’s story—one of the best she has written. 

The Quiver brings to a conclusion an admirable 
tale in ‘‘His Steadfast Purpose,” and the more 
solid matter is better than usual. We are glad to 
see the announcements for the next volume. 

The Sunday at Home contains an especially good 
sketch of the Orphan Working School—but surely 
mention should have been made of Mr. Joseph 
Soul? The coloured engraving of Bangor Cathedral 
is remarkably good. The best of the contents of the 
Leisure Hour is Jules Verne’s story, in which the 
author surpasses himself, There is a very fair 
paper also on the ‘‘ March of Alexander the Great 
to India.” 

The Sunday Magazine brings on Hesba Stretton’s 
new tale with great vividness. Our readers will 
no doubt turn to Dr. Allon’s sermon, ‘*The Prophet's 
Call,” preached on the occasion of Dr. Mullens 
leaving for Africa. Mr. Tipple and Mr. R. H. 
Smith also contribute to this number. 

Of other magazines there are the Congrega- 
tionalist, which has an exceedingly unpleasing 
portrait of Mr. Cuthbertson, but the ecclesiastical 
affairs of the month are admirably reviewed. The 
portrait of the Rev. Edward White in the Lvan- 
gelical is strikingly good, and will be valued by 
many. There is an interesting sketch of old 
Thomas Bradbury, by Mr. Hollowell.——The 
Catholic Presbyterian is chiefly distinguished 
by a brilliant article on ‘‘ Hume, Reid, and Professor 
Huxley,” by Dr, Peter Bayne—an abler paper we 
have seldom read, The ‘‘ Vindication of Calvinism,” 
by Dr. Robinson, of New York, is bold, and will no 
doubt satisfy Calvinists.——Then we have Kind 
Words ; the Family Treasury—very good, especially 
Dr. Prime’s paper; the Foreign Church Chronicle 
and Mission Life, both giving large information 
of Church migsions; the Fireside; and Weldon’s 
Ladies’ Journal. We heartily recommend the last 
to all ladies. 


BRIEF NOTICES, 


A Contribution to the Cause of Christian Unity ; 
or, the Thoughts of an Indian Missionary on the 
Controversies of the Day. By Simzon WILBERFORCE 
O'NEIL, M.A., Society St. John Evangelist, Cowley. 
(London: J. T. Hayes.) ‘‘ Christian unity is a 
thought and a desire which has been in the heart 
of many of the religious movements of the nine- 
teenth century in Christendom.” But we are 
persuaded that High-Church and Ritualistic argu- 
ments will do nothing to secure it. Mr. O’Neil 
writes calmly and in a friendly spirit, but not with 
much force. ‘‘ As an Indian missionary,” he says, 
‘*T have, of course, felt the obstacles to faith which 
the differences between Christians present to the 
Hindoo and the Mussulman, as well as the per- 
plexity engendered among native Christians by our: 
theological strifes. Yet the presence of the heathen 
is, I think, a great check to bitter controversy, and 
there exists between missionaries of different deno- 
minations a friendship and a co-operation which is 
rarely to be met with at home. As for the native 
Christians, it seems almost certain that they would 
unite among themselves, were it not that the 
divisions of European Christians keep them apart.”’ 
We have always been under the impression that 
High Churchmen, believing in Apostolical succession, 
and therefore not believing in the “validity ” of 
the ‘‘orders” of men who have not received 
episcopal ordination, have refused to co-operate 
with missionaries of other denominations, And 
we believe that instances are not wanting in which 
they have disturbed the peace, aye and the faith of 
native churches, by insinuating, and more than 
insinuating, that the missionaries to whom they 
owed their faith were not true ministers of Jesus 
Christ. Mr, O’Neil may have learned a better way 
from the associations which are suggested by his 
names—‘‘ Simeon Wilberforce.” 

The King’s Ferryboat. Sermons preached to 
Children, By Jonn N. Norton, Rector of Christ’s 
Church, Louisville, Kentucky. (London: R. D. 
Dickinson.) This book takes its title from the first 
of twenty-eight sermons which it contains. The 
sermons are full of anecdotes and illustrations, ‘‘ the 
simmering (we are told) of many years’ reading.” 
But we must confess that anecdotes and illustra- 


** Round about Damascus ” ; beautifully tender and 


tions seem to us to be used sometimes rather for 
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their own sake than for the sake of the subjects 
with which they are connected. We know well 
the value of a good anecdote in illustrating or en- 
forcing a theme, but it should always be pertinent 
and subordinate. And we do not believe that chil- 
dren need an unbroken string of stories when 
preached to. Sure we are that such a process is 
not the way to do them the highest good. Mr. 
Norton’s subjects are for the most part moral and 
practical, and in their own way may be suggestive 
both to preachers and teachers. But we should 
have been pleased to tind in them more instruction 
for the young ones. The sermons on ‘‘ Birds” and 
** Cats” and ‘‘ Dogs ” are interesting juvenile essays 
in natural history, but why they should be called 
sermons we do not know. 


Se 


THE NEW CEMETERIES ACT. 


The passing of this measure will evidently 
be for a time a stock topic at diocesan and otier 
Episcopalian gatherings, and, judging from 
the recent utterances of two of their number, 
the bishops will try and keep up the delusion that 


by the passing of the Act the Burials question has 
been settled. 


At the Lincoln Conference last week Bishop 


Wordsworth spoke on the subject in these effusive 
terms :— 


‘* We have to express our thankfulness that a 
sy solution of the Burial question has been 

evised by the Legislature in Mr. Marten’s Act, 
called the Public Health (Interments) Act, passed 
in the last session of Parliament. In the House 
of Lords, Lord Stanhope had the charge of the 
bill ; and in introducing it he described it truly as 
@ very small measure; it consists of only a few 
lines ; but in its effects it will not be small, but 
great. It will put an end we may hope, to a long 
and painful struggle. You remember, many of you, 
the poet Virgil’s description of the fierce battle 
between two rival swarms of bees, and how he 
says :— 

Hi motus animorum atque hee certa mina tanta, 

Pulveriz exigui jactu compressa quiescent. 
(Laughter.) Mr. Marten’s Actis the pu/vis exiguus, 
by which the strife of two great belligerent 

arties will, I trust, as far as this Burials question 
is concerned, be for ever set at rest. Pardon one 
more expression of thankfulness to Mr. Marten and 
his Act, and] have done. A celebrated ancient 
Greek writer in his famous treatise ‘On the 
Sublime,’ Longinus, refers to the greatest specch 
of the most eloquent Greek orator, Demosthenes, 
his oration ‘On the crown,’ and he quotes with 
special commendation for its language and rhythm 
a sentence in that speech. That sentencc is this. 
Demosthenes is describing a certain act of his own 
state policy, and says, ‘This Act of Parliament 
dispelled the danger which then hung over us, and 
made it to pass away—like a cloud.’ (Applause.) 
Let us hope that this saying may now be realised 
in Mr. Marten’s Act. Instead of being overshadowed 
by a dark cloud of strife and danger, may we 
henceforth enjoy the clear sunshine of love and 
peace.” (Loud applause. ) 

At the Carlisle Conference the Bishop of Carlisle 
said :— 


‘* We owed Mr. Marten, the chief author of the 
bill which Parliament had made law, a deep debt 
of gratitude in having solved a problem which, 
owing to the unfortunate infusion of religious con- 
troversy, had previously baffled the Legislature. 
° The ingenuity of the Act was beyond 
all praise, and the principle asserted by it was one 
from which we might feel quite sure that Parlia- 
ment would never recede. It might be a question, 
however, whether the Act would not need amend- 
ment in some of its details. The Cemetery Clauses 
Act had been applied under conditions consider- 
ably different from those contemplated by those who 
framed it, and in some respects it would need 
adaptation in order that the machinery of the 
new Act might work satisfactorily. For example, 
the Cemetery Clauses Act seems to make it a neces- 
sary condition that a chapel for the service of the 
Church of Englard should be erected in the con- 
secrated portion of the ground. Surely, in moet of 
our country parishes this would be unnecessary. 
As a gencral rule, it would be possible to obtain a 
site at no great distance from the church, and the 
church might be made—and the parishioners would 
be pleased that it should be made—to answer all 
the purposes of a cemetery chapel. If, kowever, 
amendment were necessary, it could very easily be 
made when once the ground had been changed from 
the question of religious grievance to that of sanitary 
necessity. On the whole, without describing the 
new Act as perfection, which it could seinen be 
expected to be, it did seem to him to have cut a 
great and troublesome knot, and he believed that 


an a little adjustment it might be made to work 
well,” 


It will be seen from this that the Bishop of 
Carlisle, even while he praises the ingenuity of the 
Act, exposes some of its absurdities, and already 
suggests the necessity for amending it, 


We learn from the Cambridge Chronicle that a 
meeting of ratepayers has been held, to consider the 
mode of providing a new burial ground, and the 


report brings out some of the difficulties presented 
by the new Cemeteries Act, as well as indicates the 
differences of opinion it is likely to occasion. 


‘‘Tt was stated that, if they proceeded under an 
order from the Home Secretary, the expenses would 
be paid out of the poor rates, and outlying land 
would consequently be charged with a heavy share 
of the burden, heavier (as Mr. Day urged) than it 
was justly called upon to bear ; whereas if they 
took action under Mr. Marten’s Act, the land would 
only be rated on one-fourth of the assessment, and the 
money would principally be raised on houses. 
Several speakers urged the formation of a burial 
board, whilst others as warmly advocated the dele- 
gation of the necessary duties to the Local Board 
of Health. The great obstacle to a satisfactory 
conclusion seemed to arise from 4 variety of doubts 
as to whether it was or was not compulsory under Mr, 
Marten’s Act to build a cemetery chapel and appoint a 
chaplain.” 


On this last point the Act isclear. If any part 
of the new cemetery be consccrated a chapel mus¢ 
be erected upon it, and a salaried chaplain must be 
appointed. So that Churchmen must either go 
without consecration, or build a chapel and pay a 
chaplain when they don’t want either ! 


Dr. Eastwood, one of the secretaries of the 
Society for the Rejection of the Burials Bill, writes 
in the Guardian, ‘‘It is much to be hoped that 


clergymen will see the necessity of giving their” 


assistance to sanitary officers, and by this means 
doing their part ¢owards removing every possibility 
of having Dissenters and Atheists publicly burying 
the dead in the ancient or the modern churchyards,” 
A very pretty commentary on the allegation that 
the Act was passed for sanitary purposes ! 


THE BISHOP OF MANCHESTER AND THE 
WESLEYANS. 


Last week we quoted the recent remarks of 
Bishop Fraser in favour of a rapprochement between 
the Established Church and the Wesleyans. On 
this subject ‘‘A Methodist” has the following 
weighty remarks in the Manchester Examiner and 
Times :—‘*‘ Notwithstanding the liberal spirit mani- 
fested by the bishop, the fact remains that the 
position claimed by his own Church is the greatest 
obstacle to the growth and manifestation of Chris- 
tian union amongst the Protestant churches of this 
country. ‘The ministers of the Congregationalists, 
the Baptists, the Presbyterians, the Wesleyans, 
including all the offshoots from the parent body, 
are wont to exchange pulpits, and to take part in 
various meetings in each other’s churches. Amongst 
these bodies there is the manifestation of a sub- 
stantial unity. But the case is widely different 
with the Church of England. No divine, however 
eminent, outside of her own communion, is per- 
mitted to preach or administer the sacraments in her 
churches. Neither are her ministers permitted to 
conduct divine worship in the churches of any other 
communion. Notwithstanding the great toleranceand 
breadth which is frequently claimed by the bishop 
for his Church, he knows that he is not permitted, 
if so disposed, to conduct Divine worship in the 
Oldham-street Wesleyan Chapel. The laws of his 
Church would not allow him to exchange pulpits 
with Dr, M‘Laren. But if there were no law to 
probibit ministers of the Church of England and 
Wesleyan ministers from an occasional exchange of 
pulpits, how many out of the 20,000 clergy are 
there who would wish to manifest the spirit of 
Christian unity in this way? It is to be feared the 
number is exceedingly small, The liberal spirit 
breathed by the Bishop of Manchester is not widely 
spread in his own Church. Indeed, if common 
reports'be true, there are not a few in his own diocese 
who have no sympathy with it. Not long ago 
the Bishop of Lincoln was animated with a similar 
desire to that expressed on Saturday by the Bishop 
of Manchester—that the Wesleyans might be united 
with the Church. And to prepare the way for this 
godly work, Dr. Wordsworth published a pastoral 


addressed to the Wesleyan Methodists of his 


diocese. In this pastoral the bishop does not 
describe the Wesleyans as ‘that great and estimable 
body’; but he does, not admit that much good had 
come out of the labours of Wesleyan ministers. 
He contends, however, that those who had been 
instrumental in the accomplishment of this good 
had grievously sinned against God in taking upon 
themselves a work which they h not 
been called. After reminding them how Korah and 
his friends, who invaded the priestly office in olden 
times, were destroyed, and exhorting them to con- 
sider the perilous position in which they stoud, the 
bishop addresses the laity in the following strain : 
—‘ You may perhaps say in reply that God has 
visibly blessed the work of those who minister the 
sacraments in your congregations. W'edonot deny 
it. But are they, therefore, safe who minister ? 
The Israelites were refreshed by the water flowing 
from the rock struck by Moses; but he was 
excluded from Uanaan for striking it. Balaam and 
Caiaphas prophesied of Christ, and many have been 
edified by their prophecies ; but, nevertheless, they 
who prophesied were objects of God’s wrath. God 
brought about the greatest good—namely, the salva- 
tion of the world—from the greatest sin, the cruci- 
fixion of Christ. But Judas and the chief priests 
and people of the Jews, who were the instruments 
in the crucifixion, were actuated by Satan, the Evil 
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One, and are condemned by God in Holy Writ.’ 
Such is the Bishop of Lincoln’s estimate of Wes- 
leyan ministers, and it is to be feared that there is 
a much larger number of the clergy in the Church 
of England, who are in agreement with the Bishop 
of Lincoln than with the Bishop of Manchester. 

‘* In his address on Saturday Dr, Fraser said that 
‘it was never John Wesley’s wish that the 
Wesleyans should be a body separate from the 
Church.’ On this subject much might be said. 
Through Wesley’s long life he said many things on 
this and some other subjects which cannot we 
harmonised. However, there can be no doubt that 
he did not desire his followers to be organised as a 
church ; they were to be banded together as 
societies ; and thus to constitute an order attached 
to the Church, rather than a sect standing outside. 
This was his purpose, but the facts were too strong 
for him. The cast-iron organisation of the Church 
did not allow him the necessary freedom to do his 
work, : . : , . . 

‘On the question of the union of Church and State 
there is the following striking passage in his pub- 
lished sermon on ‘ Former times’ :—‘I have been 
long convinced from the whole tenor of ancient 
history, that this very event—Constantine’s callin 
himself a Christian and pouring that flood of wealt 
and honour on the Christian Church, the clergy in 
particular—was productive of more evil to the 
Church than all the ten prosecutions put together. 
From the time that power, riches, and honour of all 
kinds were heaped upon the Christians vice of all 
kinde came in like a flood, both on the clergy and 
the laity. From the time that the Church and the 
State—the kingdoms of Christ and the world— 
were so strangely and unnaturally blended together 
Christianity and heathenism were so thoroughly 
incorporated with each other that they will hardly 
ever be divided till Christ comes to reign upon 
earth.’ | 

‘*From this passage it is clear that, muchas Wesley 
loved the Church, he was, to use Mr. Gladstone’s 
phrase, ‘no idolator of Establishments.’ But 
whatever difference of opinion there be in relation 
to Wesley’s opinions, there can be none amongst 
those who have any skill in reading the signs of the 
times that it is utterly utopian to think of the 
Wesleyans uniting with the Church of England. 
The Wesleyans do not desire it. In the country 
villages the Wesleyan minister is regarded, both by 
the equire and the rector, as an interloper. And it 
is not unnatural that the rector should entertain 
such a feeling. He has been appointed by the State 
as the religious instructor of the entire parish. He 
receives tithes from the entire parish. Hence he 
regards, and the State commands him to regard, 
every individual in the parish as under his spiritual 
oversight. It is not, therefore, very surprising that 
he looks with an unfriendly eye upon the intrusion 
of a minister belonging to ‘ that great and estimable 
body ’ of Wesleyans. 

‘* Let the Bishop of Manchester ba assured that 
the number of Wesleyans who demand for all 
churches a clear stage and no favour is constantly 
increasing.” 


BISHOP FRASER ON CLERICAL SUB- 
MISSION TO THE LAW. 


At the consecration of a new church at Hollin- 
wood, the Bishop of Manchester, in the course of 
his sermon said that certain new, and it seemed to 
him fantastical, notions were spreading themselves 
amongst people, and especially amongst a particular 
section of the clergy in the present day. It was 
almost sometimes thought and said that the Church 
was a Divine institution, and that the State was— 
he did not know what epithet to apply to it—but 
a human institution. It was said that his Consis- 
tory Court, presided over sometimes by a learned 
lawyer and sometimes perhaps by not very learned 
clergy, was a spiritual court whose voice must be 
heard, but that the Committee of Council in matters 
of final appeal, composed generally of the ablest 
heads and the most learned judges of the land, was 
a merely secular court, to which spiritual people 
could not be supposed for a moment to submit 
themselves. It seemed to him to be nothing bvt 
dreaming dreams to talk in that way—to say that 
his excellent chancellor, sitting in some little room, 
was a man delivering spiritual judgments, and that 
those were judgmeuts to which the Church ought to 
submit ; but that the High Court of Final Appeal, 
sitting perhaps in Westminster by Act of Parlia- 
ment and under the authority of the Crown, was a 
court so saturated with secularism, and so utterly 
unspiritual and untrustworthy, as to deserve that 
no respect should be paid to its judgments b 
spiritual people. ‘‘The powers that be,” said Paul, 
‘6 are ordained of God,” and it did seem to him that, 
whatever their private opinions might be, unless 
the clergy of the Church of England were going to 


set an example of anarchy and confusion to all 


estates of men in the land, their first duty was to 
submit to the recognised authorities of the land. 
The courts of the State were as truly Divine courts, 
if justice was a Divine thing, as the courts of the 
Church. At the present moment he really did not 
know what the extreme party amongst them would 
acknowledge to be an ultimate or satisfactory court 
of judgment; but it was necessary, unless the 
Church was altogether to bea scene of anarchy and 
confusion—every man —s just what seemed right 
to his own mind—that they should be prepared 
loyally to submit to the lawfully-constituted autho- 
rities. If the judgment differed from their own, 
they could submit under protest, and make the 

rotest as loud and strong as they pleased. He 

ad been led to that course of thought that 
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morning by something which was said to 
him on the previous day at Liverpool. 
He had to wait twenty minutes or thereabouts 
for his train, and as he was walking up aud down 
the platform a gentleman who was with him, one 
of the most intelligent and earnest of the Church 
laity of Liverpool, said to him, ‘‘I think I should 
like to say to you what perhaps bishops and clergy- 
men do not always hear, and which you may not 
like to hear, when [ tell it iy. but, going about 
in the world a good deal, I know that there is 
growing up in the laity’s minds a very great amount 
of apprehension and mistrust with reference to the 
attitude which the clergy are — up, as though 
the Church were superior to the law of the land. 
I believe that we should have had the money 
required for our bishopric months ago but for the 
prevalence of that opinion, and, unless it can be 
ot rid of, you may depend upon it there are bad 
- coming upon the Church of England.” He (the 
bishop) hoped that we should not have in this nine- 
teenth century a renewal of those Guelph and 
Ghibeline internecine wars and antagonisms that 
did such injury in the Middle Ages. We were not. 
going to have, he hoped, a party of the Pope and 
a party of the Empire. He trusted that Church- 
men would all feel that they valued the con- 
nection of Church and State, and, as the State 
had shown no disposition in this day to trample 
on or to refuse to recognise the legitimate 
powers and privileges and prerogatives of the 
Church and clergy, he did hope that the olergy, or 
any section of them, would no longer present to 
the astonished mind of the laity the spectacle of a 
body of men who got up in their pulpits and 
preached order and submission to authority, and 
the like, and who yet refused to act upon their own 
principles the moment those principles came to be 
applied to themselves. What he thought they all 
ought to long for was to see a national church, 
which, in the truest sanse of the word, should be 
adequately representative of the religious feeling 
and faith of the nation. He did not mean to say 
that the Church was to conform her creeds to 
passing waves of popular opinion, but he believed 
that the heart of the English niation was thoroughly 
sound in this matter of faith. He did not believe 
that there was any desire among a large or influential 
section of the English people to depart from the 
faith once for all delivered to the saints ; but there 
had grown up—everyone must be conscious 
of it—inside the Church and outside her 
borders, groups of opinions that had arrogated to 
themselves proud titles, as though they were parts 
and parcels of the great Catholic faith, but which, 
after all, when we came to look into the matter by 
the light of history, we knew were not parts or 
parcels of the primitive creed at all, because they 
were simply up-growths, many of them fungus up- 
growths, of y a rtioned teaching, of super- 
atitious practices, which sprang up, not in the best 
days of the Church, but in the dark medieval 
times. He was quite satisfied that the great mass 
of the ple of this country were getting 
thoroughly wearied of these petty controversies 
and angry disputations, which were occupying so 
‘much of the minds and thoughts of the clergy. He 
thought that they would fain see those who ought 
to be leading them on in the paths of righteousness, 
and the best of whom were leading them on in 
those pathy, striving after better and nobler 
things. It seemed to him sometimes as though 
the lease, if he might so call it, of Satan’s 
dominion over the earth was being lengthened, 
because Christians, instead of being united and doing 
battle together on the vice, drunkenness, 
licentiousness, and luxury of the age, were fighting 
one against another about these contemptible 
trifles. He could not mince his Janguage when he 
thought of these things—when he saw how they 
were alienating loyal people’s hearts, sowin broad- 
cast the seeds of dissension, and splitting the 
Church up into sections and fragments, when what 
they needed was that not only all Churchmen, but 
all foyal-hearted men believing in Christ, should at 
least be so far united as that they should all strive 
with one heart and mind against those great things 
which they knew were not only the enemies of 
their own salvation, but were really frustrating 
and bringing almost to nonght the great redeemin 
work of the Saviour for the souls of men. Woul 
the day ever come—God grant that it might !— 
when it would be said of the Church of England, 
‘There is a great and blessed institution which 
God is manifestly aiding and blessing, and which 
is labouring with all the devotion, not only of its 
priests, but of its people, to propagate the Gospel 
of Christ, and to subdue to Him the unruly and 
wayward spirits of men?” 


LIBERATION LECTURES. 
THK SHEPLEY CONTROVERSIES. 


Tho Huddersfield Examiner reports a meeting 
held on Sept. 25, the proceedings of which we 
received too Jate for our last number. The Rev. 
J. Browne, B.A., lectured, and the meeting was 
evidently a rather uproarious one. Theshort account, 
however, that appeared in the Standard is clearly 
an inaccurate account, for the lengthened report 
does not bear out what was sent to that journal. 
The Rev. J. Wilson occupied the chair, during the 
course of whose speech, Mr. H. B. Reed, the Church 
defence representative, had the bad taste almost 
immediately tointerrupt thechairman. There was 
certainly a reference to him, for the report, con- 
taining the chairman’s speech, says :— 


claimed to have a monopoly of sweetness and truth 
should, by a series of misrepresentations—(cries o 
** No, no,” and applause and interruption.) He thought 
before he had finished he should prove what he said, at 
any rate. What could they think, as lovers of fair- 
lay, of the man who spoke of the Congregational Year 
ok of England and Wales as “ the hell of ecclesiastical 
rattening ” 
‘Mr. Reed : I never said that. 

The Rev. Mr. Pool: You did. 

Mr. Reed: I did not say that. 

_ The Rev. T. Newton: T thought this discussion was 
to be carried on without personalities. If the Dissenters 
really want to show their good feeling —— 

The Chairman; Now, Mr. —, (Cries of ‘* Chair.”) 
Mr. Reed: I beg to say I did not use the words you 
impute to me, 

The Lecturer: “Of all the hells of ecclesiastical 
rattening ” ; those were the words you used. 

Mr. Reed : I did not use those words, 

The Chairman: What do you think of a man who 
charges a man like Mr. Spurgeon as a blasphemer? 
(The Rev. T. Newton: He -only quoted the words.) 
Who has offered an apology to Mr. Spurgeon which 
he regards as supercilious, and last, if not least, who 
assumes that the Dissenting ministry may be claimed 
or filled by a man who is a converted pugilist of shady 
reputation, or by one of the “ Hallelujah lasses "—(Mr. 
Reed: Hear, hear)—as well as by any of the men from 
Mr. Spurgeon’s college? (Lnterruption.) 

Mr. Browne’s lecture followed. In its course Mr. 
Reed interrupted him, when the lecturer said he 
would have no contention that night, and dis- 
tinctly declined to have anything to do with Mr. 
Reed. Hooting and shouting Scllowed. Mr. Reed 
exclaiming that Mr. Browne (the lecturer) ought 
not to be heard. An excited conversation took 
place, during which Mr. Browne stated that in 
consequence of Mr. Reed’s misrepresentations, he 
had already told him to his face that he would 
have no more transactions with him. A scene of 
reat disorder ensued, which might seem to be 
ively but which was scarcely reputable. At the end, 
notwithstanding vehement opposition, a vote of 
thanks to the lecturer was carried. 

This lecture has since been followed by a dis- 
cussion between Mr. Reed and the Rev. J. H. 
Chamberlain. Dr. Potter was Mr. Reed’s chair- 
man; Mr. John Burnley, of Huddersfield, the 


‘chairman for Mr. Chamberlain. The room in which 


the discussion was held was quite full, Mr. Reed 
began, Mr. Chamberlain followed, and some ques- 
tions were asked. Onthe next night (Oct. 2) Mr. 
Chamberlain tovk the initiative, Mr. Reed following. 
The discussion seems to have been a very quiet one, 
and ended amicably. It occupies nearly six columns 
of the Huddersfield Examiner. Votes of thanks 
were at close passed all round. The sabject has 
occupied : reat space in the local newspapers, which 
are crowded with letters on both sides, from Mr. 
R. Pool, the Rev. J. Newton, and Mr, Reed. 


KING CROSS, YORKSHIRE. 


On Tuesday of last week Mr. Elias Thomas lec. 
tured on Church property here—chairman, Mr. 
J. E. Wainhouse. At the close of the lecture, 
which was full of information, the chairman, having 
taken copious notes, proceeded to comment on it, 
After showing in what he disagreed with Mr. 
Thomas, he said he cared not when the day came 
for the disestablishment and disendowment of the 
Church of England, if the terms were fair. At 
present Dissent had by far the most power, espe- 
cially in these northern parts; but if the Church 
were ak of all she had, she would still live. 
Mr. Wainhouse concluded by drawing a picture of 
what, in his opinion, would be. the state of things 
were the Church disestablished. Several questions 
were asked, some of them irrelevant, and the lec- 
turer dealt with them in a very satisfactory manner, 
Mr. J. T. Pickles moved a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Thomas for his lecture. The Rev. T. Michael 
seconded this, remarking that he was in the 
anomalous position of a Baptist minister and a 
member of the Church of England. The motion 
was carried by acclamation, and Mr. Thomas having 
replied, the meeting ended. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MISCELLANY, 


The Rev. Thomas Lant, formerly a Congrega- 
tional minister at Sandbach, has been ordained a 
minister of the Church of England. } 

Lord Bute has, according to the Western Muil, 
just completed, and is about to publish, the first 
translation into English of the Roman Breviary of 
the Catholic Church. 

The Bishop of Chichester has withdrawn hisfpro- 
hibition which interdicted the celebration of the 
Holy Communion in the Chapel of the Resurrection, 
Brighton, which was built by the Rev. A. D. 
Wagner. | 

M. Loyson, better known as Pére Hyacinthe, has 
returned from Aix-Jes-Bains, and officiates at his 
church in the Rue Rochechouart, Paris. He has 
now some 4,000 disciples. The expenses are, how- 
ever, very heavy, the church alone costing 400/. in 
rent, 

The death is announced of a gentleman who ha 
acted as Royal Chaplain in the four Lee 
reigns of George III., George 1V.. William IV., 
and Her Majesty, in the person of ths Rev. Thomas 
Mills, rector of Stutton, near Ipswich, for half-a- 
century, and honorary canon of Norwich since 1859, 
Mr, Mills, who was in the eighty-eighth year of his 
age, was ordained in 1814, : 

TuE CHURCH IN MARYLEBONE, —The Marylebone 
Mercury of last Saturday calls attention to the 
vestry accounts of that parish, which show that 


He must express his strong disapproval that any man, 
especially Mr. Reed, who belonged to a Church which 


the churches cost the parish no less thau 3.500/. 
year. Mr, Patchett asked at the cue tac 


LL 


why these churches should not be self-supporting, 
Mr. Carr pointed out that St. John’s Wood Chapel 
alone costs 1,2007. a year, while its income was only 
781. It was resolved to summon a committee to 
report on the matter. 

rR. SPURGEON ON Po.LiITICAL PRAYERS.—The 
Rev. ©. H. Spurgeon, having seen a statement that 
he had ‘* openly prayed for a rapid change of 
Government,” writes to the Western Morning News 
as follows :—‘‘I pray daily that the Lord would 
change the policy of our nation from that of bluster- 
ing and invasion to peace and righteousness, Jf 
this means a change of Government, so let it be ; 
but I do not remember og. it in that form. 
My politics are not bound up with party; but I 
love righteousness and peace.” 


OFFICIAL ATTENDANCE AT CHURCH.—At a meet- 
ing of the Swansea Town Council on Wednesday 
Alderman Phillips objected to the mayor and 
corporation officially attending church on Tuesday, 
on the occasion of the opening of the Church Con- 
gress, when a sermon will be preached by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. He spoke of the 
paraphernalia and show of such-like ceremonies, 
and said he refused to be compelled to attend 
church by resolution. The motion in favour of 
attending church was, however, carried. 


THe Late Rector or LuTTERWoRTH.—The death 
is announced, from an overdose of laudanum, of the 
Rev. W. F. Wilkinson, rector of Lutterworth. He 
was Select Preacher of the University of Cambridge 
in 1846, and was author of several works—among 
others, ‘‘ Personal Names of the Bible,’ ‘* Revision 
of the New Lectionary,” published last year; and 
was editor, in conjunction with the Rev. W. 
Webster, of ‘‘ The Greek Testament, with Notes 
Grammatical and Exegetical.” Mr. Wilkinson was 
in the sixty-eighth year of bis age. 

A Buriat ScanpDau.—The Warrington Guardian 
states in its account of an inquest held on Monday 
afternoon at Warrington as to the cause of death of 
the daughter of William Molyneux, a joiner, that 
the father of the deceased deposed that the child 
was taken to the parish church on the day before its 
death to be christened, but one of the curates 
refused to perform the ceremony, as the godfather 
had not been confirmed. The coroner remarked 
that this was the most extraordinary refusal he had 
ever heard of in his long experience. He knew 
that hundreds of children were christened whose 
godfathers had not been confirmed. 


CuurcH PLURALISTS.—With the death of Canon 
Sparke another of the old race of clerical pluralists 
has departed. Canon Sparke belonged to a family 
of pluralists. The firat was Bishop Sparke, of Ely, 
who obtained his dignity because he had been the 
Duke of Rutland’s tutor. The bishop provided for 
his two sons magnanimously. The Rev. J. W. 
Sparke was made Canon of Ely, at 1,000/. a year ; 
Rector of Gunthorpe, at 534/. a year; and Rector 
of Leverington, at 2,099/., a year. The other, the 
Rev. E. B. Sparke, who has just died, was also 
made Canon of Ely, at 1,000/. a year; Rector of 
Feltwell at 1,207/. a year ; Vicar of Littleport, at 
1,487/. a year; and Registrar of the diocese, This 
gentleman also exercised his patronage for the 
benefit of his family. The Rieke family between 
them have probably received more than _half-a- 
million from the ecclesiastical revenues. The late 
canon’s personal property alone has been sworn at 
160, 000/.—Liberator. 

ECCLESIASTICAL BURDENS ON LAND.—The London 
correspondent of the Lceds Mercury writes :—‘‘ The 
agitation respecting the tenure of land in England 
will probably take a new direction, while gaining 
in strength, before Parliament reassembles. I 
understand that an attempt will be made to set 
forth, with the view of ensuring the remission of, 
the ecclesiastical burdens which press on the 
shoulders of the landlords. It is estimated that 
for every acre at least 14s. are paid to the Church. 
This is a fourth profit, which Lord Beaconsfield 
overlooked or forgot to mention. In many cases 
the burden is even greater, and is almost impossible 
to bear.” A clerical correspondent of the Mercury 
at Doncaster says he believes 4s. per acre would be 
nearer than 14s. He states that in his own parish, 
not exceptionally situated, the tithe is commuted 
at 5s.4d. per acre. In respect to the extraordinary 
tithe on hops, Mr. Albert Bath, of Sevenoaks, says 
that this strange tax is exacted even when, as this 
year, there sre not sufficient hops to pay for 
picking ! 

THe Epvucation Grant.—Various rumours are 
current with respect to alleged extensive modifica- 
tions of the code of regulations of the Education 
Department. There are reasons for believing that 
next year will witness some important changes in 
the policy of the Government with respect to 
elementary education. The statements of Lord 
George Hamilton in Parliament, the letter of Sir 
Francis Sandford to the Bradford School Board, and 
the opinions expressed by influential educationists, 
such as Mr. Matthew Arnold, seem toindicate that - 
an attempt will be made to materially reduce the 
grants paid to ordinary elementary schools, and at 
the same time to encourage the establishment of a 
superior class of schools, the children attending 
which should ray higher fees than are now common, 
and receive a more advanced education. At-the 
same time provision is to be made for enabling chil- 
dren attending the ordinary schools who show 
special aptitude to continue their education in these 
higher grade schools, Thus an important etep will 
be taken towards the provision of a complete 
system of graded schools, the establisoment of 
which has been so long demanded by many of our 


foremost educationists, —The Schoolmaster. 
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THe Bunuiit Fretps Burra, Grobxp.—The 
condition of this burial ground is again arousing 
attention. The Corporation of the City of London 
about a year ago caused a paved footway to go 
structed across the ground, and fenced on eithér 
side with iron railings, in consequence of the urgent 
complaints made by residents in the locality, with 
respect to the nuisance caused by disreputable 
characters resorting tothe burial-ground on Sundays. 
Since the gravestones were thus enclosed continual 
representations have been made by antiquarians 
and others who have visited the cemetery for the 
purpose of inspecting the epitapbs, many of which 
possess an interest little suspected. The ground, 

owever, has been placed in the charge of a beadle, 
who is authorised to admit visitors within the 
enclosures. In this cemetery there are 6,000 tomb- 
stones, and it is stated that 120,000 interments 
took place between the Plague of London and the 
year 1852, when they ceased altogether. Amongst 
the notable personages interred here may be men- 
tioned the names of Daniel Defoe, John Bunyan, 
Dr. Isaac Watts, and Thomas Fowell Buxton. A 
monument erected to the memory of Defoe bears 
an inscription to the effect that it was raised by 
the subscriptions of ‘‘ seventeen hundred of the 
boys and girls of England.” —The Citizen. 

PROFESSOR RosperRtTson SmirnH’s Cass. — The 
Edinburgh correspondent of the Zimes writes :— 
‘* The selection of Dr. William Jack to fill the vacant 
Mathematical Chair in the University of Glasgow 
disappoints the hopes of the friends of Professor 
Robertson Smith, of Aberdeen, while it also discon- 
certs the reckoning of those ecclesiastics who relied 
on the appointment of the latter as a means of 
extricating the Free Church from the perplexing 
situation in which his case now stands. There can 
be no doubt that if Professor Robertson Smith 
had obtained the appointment which he sought, and 
for which he is so well qualified, the Free Church 
would have been relieved from a great difficulty. 
He would at once have resigned his eccclesiastical 
professorship, and his case would in all probability 
have collapsed. As it is, the case must be fought 
out to the bitter end ; and it is becoming more and 
more evident that not only the end, but also the 
process will be bitter enough. It will come before 
the General Assembly in May next as substantially 
a newcase, That will be the third annual meet- 
ing before which this cause célebre has appeared ; 
and unless some unlooked-for change comes over 
the spirit of the Church’s dream, there is no reason 
why the heretical shuttlecock should not continue to 
be tozsed between the Presbytery and the General 
Assembly for as many years to come.” 

LIBERATION Soctety Piacarps.--A shopkeeper 
in the West of England has been accustomed for 
many years to exhibit the Liberation Society’s 
placards in his window when there has been a 
gathering of the clergy in his neighbourhood. Being 
close to a large parish church, these placards have 
been much noticed by the friends of the Establish- 
ment, and recently a clergyman ventured to 
expostulate with the shopkeeper on his conduct. 
The particular placard happened to be ‘‘ Souls for 
Sale.” He said that, while the statements therein 
ent be true, the shopkeeper was doing wrong in 
publishing those defects in the Church, because it 
gave persons occasion to blaspheme the name of 
Christ. The tradesman replied that if the bills were 
right the more openly the evil was exposed the 
better, and that the truth would lose nothing by 
investigation, but would shine brighter for exami- 
nation. Hereupon, the minister said, in an excited 
manner, that he had come with a message from 
God to the effect that it was wrong to thus openly 
expose these bills. The shopkeeper — the 
clergyman’s authority, claiming, himself, to be a 
servant of God. Finally, the champion of the 
Establishment left the shop, threatening, or warning 
—as he was either malicious or superstitious—that 
something bad would befall the Liberationist if he 
continued thus to advertise the cause of disesta- 
blishment. Our correspondent quaintly observes, 
‘* When the devil enters the citadel there must be 
a shaking in his camp.” 

CuurcH Livines ror Sate.—Two of the most 
desirable Church properties which have been adver- 
tised for some time are now in the market, One is 
the advowson of a rectory near Edenbridge, in 
Kent, with a net income of 580/., a good house, an 
incumbent nearly sixty, and a population of 500. 
The other is an advowson in Lincolnshire, with an 
income of 900/. a fine mansion and grounds, with 
stabling, coachhouses, and gardens, and a very aged 
rector; though of course in neither case is the rector 
to be sold with the property. Such investments 
as these are not to be picked up every day. The 
first would be by no means dear at 10,0007. The 
capitalised value of 580/. at 4 per cent., which is 
as much as can be got with safety now, would be 
nearly 15,000/., and if the odd 5,000/. is knocked 
off on account of the risk that the present rector 
may continue not only to be an incumbent but also 
an incumbrance for ten years to come, the pur- 
chaser would have a pretty good bargain for the 
remaining 10,000/. I daresay, however, that in 
reality an offer of 4,000/. or 5,000/. would not be 
refused by Messrs, Tuckett and Co., the agents. 
In the Lincolnshire case, as the rector is very aged, 
he cannot presumably live much longer, and as 
interest will be allowed till the vacancy occurs and 
- & moderate price taken, the lot ought to be agen 
up atonce. With an income of 900/. it is worth a 

clear 18,000/. or 20,000/., and as, perhaps, half that 
would be taken, I feel sure that Mr. J..E. S. King, 
of Finsbury-circue, will not have the lot long on 
his hands. I often wonder that a company is not 
started to buy up all the livings which come into 


the market, With judicious ‘management such an 
undertaking would pay a splendid dividend,— 
Manchester Examiner. 

THe Beician BISHOP AND THE StatTe.—The 
resignations of teachers in the various provinces of 
Belgium in consequence of ecclesiastical pressure 
are as follows :—Antwerp, 101; Brabant, 215; 
West Flanders, 106; East Flanders, 84 ; Hainaut, 
539 ; Lidge, 95; Limbourg, 14; Luxembourg, 58 ; 
Namur, 120; total, 1,332, out of an aggregate of 
20,000. The Brussels correspondent of the Pall 
Mall Gazette writes :—“‘ Bis op Anthonis, the 
coadjutor to the Cardinal-Archbishop of Malines, 
who had left Malines, has been induced, after an 
interview with the Nuncio at Brussels, to resume 
his functions there. Not a word is believed here— 
and, I think, with good reason—of the periodically 
circulating rumour that the Pope will intervene, or 
has intervened, to make the Belgian bishops modify 
their attitude with regard to the new law on the 
normal and primary schools. The length to which 
they have gone, and the enormous efforts made by 
their party to organise everywhere schools of their 
own in opposition to the Government schools, 
would in themselves suffice to refute this rumour ; 
and they as well as the Curia are far too expe- 
rienced not to know that if they receded now their 
authority would be severely shaken. The struggle 
between them and the State will therefore be 
carried on to its final consequences. As the ques- 
tion is not one of banishing religious instruction 
from the public schools, but simply one of depriving 
the one particular religious sect at the head of 
which are the bishops of their dominion of the 
public schools, and of placing all recognised reli- 
gious sects on a footing of equality, the good sense 
of the people may be trusted not to allow itself to 
be misled by the clerical clamours, and to distin- 
guish between the cause of religious instruction in 
general and the claim (2s unreasonable as it is 
absolutely unconstitutional) of the bishups and 
clergy to be masters in the public schools. In fact, 
it is already becoming plain that this view is taken 
by the majority of the people. The State here 
being the paymaster of the bishops and clergy, has, 
besides, at its disposal the drastic means of de- 
priving clergy on strike—i.e., refusing what are 
technically called spiritual ministrations—of their 
pay. So prudent and cautious a Government as 
the Belgian Government will, however, only resort 
to such a measure, which it is nevertheless well to 
have in reserve, in case of extreme need. Belgian 
law supplies also a very practical means of putting 
down political agitation in the pulpit. It makes 
the offence on the part of a minister of religion of 
attacking a law, decree, or act of the Government 
in the pulpit punishable by fine and imprisonment. 
Till now this law has been applied very sparingly. 
It may not be so in future.” 


BHeligionus und Benominutionsl Revs, 


THE LATE REV. DR. MULLENS. 


There was a large attendance at Union Chapel, 
Islington, on Friday evening last, when a memorial 
service was held for the late Rev. Dr. Mullens, 
The service commenced at seven o'clock, when the 
Rev. Dr. Allon entered the chapel and took his 
seat in the centre of the raised platform before the 
pulpit. On the table in front of him were placed 
wreaths of exquisite white flowers, and around it 
the following gentlemen took their seats:—The Rev. 
Robert Robinson, home secretary, the Rev. J. O, 
Whitehouse, acting foreign secretary, and the Rev. 
E. H. Jones, deputation secretary of the London 
Missionary Society ; Mr. S. R. Scott, chairman, and 
the Rev. S. Hebditch, deputy chairman of the 
society ; Mr. Henry Wright, r P,, and the Rev. Alex. 
Hannay, representing the Congregational Union ; 
the Kev. C. E. B. Reed, M.A., representing the 
British and Foreign Bible Society ; the Rev. Pre- 
bendary Wright, representing the Church Mis- 
sionary Society ; the Rev. L. B. White, representing 
the Religious Tract Society ; the Rev. Dr. Raleigh, 
the Rev. George Wilkinson (Chelmsford). Amongst 
other gentlemen present we also noticed Messrs, 
H. Spicer, C. E. Mudie, W. Blomfield, J. Clapham, 
and Albert Spicer. Handel’s ‘‘I know that my 
Redeemer liveth,” was first rendered on the organ 
as a voluntary, and the first hymn in the prepared 
selection, ‘‘The Bridegroom comes,” was sung by 
the congregation. Dr. Allon then read from the 
twentieth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles, 
Prayer having been offered by the Rev. George 
Wilkinson, 

The Rev. Dr. AtLon said the service that even- 
ing was but the expression of the feeling which had 
come to many that their brother should not pass 
away without a commemoration such as they were 
holding that night, and that the character of that 
service should be a devotional one, Words would 
be spoken by those who knew their late brother, 
and they need not hesitate to glorify God in him. 
Christian men might speak of one another without 
transgressing the natural feeling of modesty, and 
words would be spoken which would give expres- 
sion to the strong love and high esteem in which 
their brother was held. It was a natural instinct 
with mourners to turn chiefly to God and to speak 
to Him. In their deepest sorrow they found their 
greatest relief in praise and prayer. There was an 
hour in His own deep agony in which their 
Saviour wished to be alone with His Father. He 
would not say much about Dr. Mullens in his cha- 
racter as @ missionary and a missionary secretary. 
Those excellencies and faculties of his would he 


spoken to by others. He would only say one word 
about themselves. Those who worship there 
might well miss his familiar presence. For twelve 
or thirteen years he had been a member of that 
congregation, and to himself (Dr, Allon) he had 
anes up a dear and personal friend. He never 
ooked upon his face from that pulpit without feel- 
ing joy in bis presence. He was everything that 
a member of a Christian Church should be; 
always ready with his Christian sympathy, and 
from the beginning to the end a joy and strength 
to their church life. In their prayer-meeting 
too his voice was often heard. His own intimacy 
with him grew from year to year, and the two or 
three months of travel with him produced closer 
acquaintance than years of ordinary intercourse. . 
He ever found him the same unselfish, kind, and 
considerate friend in all things. Their travelling 
companion, Mr. Henry Wright, who was present, 
would join his testimony that their fellowship 
throughout that long period of travelling was an 
unqualified joy. He was ever willing to meet the 
views and to consult the comfort of his companions. 
They would miss him much, and could scarcely realise 
that they would see his face no more. It seemed 
only yesterday that that church was crowded, and 
he stood on that platform, and the prayers offered 
for him broke down his manhood, or rather wonder- 
fully developed it. Tears came, and some of those 
around him felt sadness mingled with their joy, 
and had a presentiment that it was possible that 
he was even then consecrated to the dead. It 
seemed a great mystery that he should go forth to 
that work, and that the purpose for which he went 
should seem to be so prematurely cut short. But 
the history of the church was full of unfulfilled 
purposes, for God often permitted His servants to 
see but not to pass over the promised land. That 
consecration had not been in vain, nor waa ita 
failure of the great pone for which he lived. 
God fulfilled Himself in many ways, and even in 
most unlikely and most unexpected ways. It would 
not be the first time that the blood of the martyrs 
was the seed of the Church. More might be done 
for the evangelisation of Africa through those who 
had fallen through those who had been per- 
mitted to labour for long years in the mission field. 
While they remembered their brother with tender- 
ness they would thank God and take courage, and 
feel that there was a moral power in the fact of 
his simple consecration that would tell upon the 
minds and hearts of many people. 

The requiem, ‘‘ Sleep thy last sleep,” was then 
sung. 

The Rev. S. Hespitcu delivered an address, in 
which, after quoting various appropriate passages 
of Scripture, he said, in reference to Dr. Mullens, 
if he had been less than he was—had he been less 
able, leas devoted, less useful—then, if their sorrow | 
had not been lighter, the mystery of his removal 
would have been less inscrutable. But they were 
there not to praise the dead, but to take note of 
what God had done, and if they forgot the excellence 
of the man, or the greatness of his work, they 
would fail to see what God had done and miss the 
meaning of His act. A standard-bearer had fallen. 
A voice was silenced, a presence vanished, a power 
gone. The society, the churches, were much the 
poorer. <A wealth of thought and feeling and 
wisdom and motive force had been abstracted. 
That treasure was a growth. Seldom had the im- 
portance or the beauty of an early selection, and a 
tenacious holding to a life-purpose, been more 
strikingly illustrated. Seldom had influences fallen 
on more responsive life than when the home, the 
school, the Church combined their powers to form his 
character. It was profoundly interesting to trace 
the course of that God-given mind, with its energy, 
versatility, and wonderful power of absorption and 
assimilation, Step by step, from one set of cir- 
cumstances to another, up to the man he was when 
the Master said of His servant's work, as once of 
His own, ‘‘ It is finished.” Not unconscious of his 
own powers, and yet freer than most from vanity, 
he very early asked why they were given, and what 
he should do with them, They were God's gift, 
and should be spent in Hisservice. Two gifts he 
was especially conscious of—a love of languages and 
of natural science, his heart already warm towards 
mission work, and brought on by the fervent 
ministry of his spiritual father and predecessor in 
office till he had made choice of it. ‘These two gifts 
determined him to India, His vocation once settled, 
the work of his life was to fulfilit. Missions to the 
heathen were his inspiration. The idea took firmer 
and firmer hold upon him. It dominated, vivified, 
and illumined his life. It determined his studies 
at home ; it gave peculiar solemnity to his ordina- 
tion service ; it was to his soul what fair wind was 
to the ship he sailed in; it made the acquirement 
of the languages of India a quick and easy task ; it 
carried him through an enormous amount and 
variety of work in the institution at Bhowanipore, 
in the twenty years’ pastorate in Calcutta, in visits 
to stations, in gathering and distilling statistics, in 
attending conferences, in writing treatises, in the 
pleading of the platform, and in the responsible 
work of the special deputation. Looking at the 
missionary enterprise with steady gaze from an 
ever-ascending point of view, and over an ever- 
expanding field while actively engaged in its 
practical work, he measured its magnitude and saw 
its glory as few had done before him. ‘There was | 
a rare breadth and comprehensiveness in his view. 
He saw the principles upon which action should 
proceed, and ever grounded his recommendations 
upon them. A mind so singularly broad and clear 
and well informed indicated its own fuuction. 
When, thirteen years ago, that important office 
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was vacant which by his lamented death was vacant 
now, there was, there could be, no question as to 
the man whom God had prepared and called to fill 
it. By the unanimous voice of the directors and 
friends of the society, the responsibilities and 
honours of the vacant post were laid upon him, A 
happier choice could not have been made. A new 
era in the history of the London Missionary Society 
dated from that day. Its foreign operations under- 
went a thorough revision. His letters to the 
district committees expounding these revisions, and 
especially ths New Budget System, which he 
applied both to the home and foreign expendi- 
ture, and the Summary of Principles and Code 
of Regulations which formulated and fixed the 
new methods of procedure, were a monument of 
statesmanlike insight, comprehensiveness, and pre- 
vision which it had been given to few men to raise. 
But he could not be tethered to a station nor to 
Blomfield-street. To his ‘‘ weighty and powerful 
letters” he added, in some parts of the field, his 
bodily presence. Before entering upon office he 
visited the missions in India and China. Soon after 
his appointment he was despatched to the United 
States and Canada ; and three years later, the re- 
markable movements in Madagascar calling for the 
counsels of the wisest, he was, with Mr. Pillans, 
sent to that island, and displayed there the same 
Sagacity in discerning what had to be done, and the 
same practical energy in doing it. His book, 
“Twelve Months in car,” afforded a 
good illustration of the manifoldness of his mind 
and of his power to turn opportunities to their 
highest use. His love of travel and of personal 
inspection of the field of service, combined with 
the supreme desire to do his special and utmost 
work for the Master, prompted him to volunteer 
his personal presence amid the dark and darkening 
perplexities of the New Central African Mission. 
Believing that on the spot, or, at least, on the 
coast, he could discover the solution of problems 
which seemed too hard for any home board, and, 
his large experience and influence with native 
chiefs, settle many anxious questions and esta- 
blish the interesting mission on a solid basis, he 
said to the directors, ‘‘Here am I, send me.” ‘The 
offer awoke admiration and anxiety. In what now 
might be thonght an evil moment they con- 
sented, and he went forth wrapped in the 
affections, the solicitudes, and the prayers of 
many. They knew too well the sequel. That 
brave mav, that missionary of missionaries, 
died not in his bed at home, not of age or exhaus- 
tion, but at the threshold of that great and effectual 
door which God was es into Central Africa. To 
the youngest and perhaps grandest of the society’s 
enterprises that lover of missions contributed his 
life. He died in the field; he died in the act of 
assuring Africa that her day of salvation was at 
hand. His influence all through life was beneficent, 
bat especially so in his last years, There was not 
a station of the society’s missions in which it was 
not felt, and the action of the great society itself 
was everywhere quickened thereby. The Lord gave 
and the Lord had taken away, and the event served 
to remind them that God was ever with them. It 
would also tend to deepen interest in the missionary 
cause. Who could doubt but that at that moment the 
interest in missions, and especially in the Central 
African Mission, was greater than it was before 
Price pioncered, or Thompson led, and Dodgshun 
followed, and Mullens hastened as to the help of 
the Lord. The land hallowed by the graves of 
those three was the Lord’s. The tombs of Mullens, 
Thompson, and Dodgshun were way-marks past 
swhich the hosts of the missionary army would 
march to the conquest of the great lake region of 
Africa for Christ, and. not a soldier but would feel 
his pulse and his step quickened as he saw them. 
Those dead would for years and generations speak 
to the heart of those who went that way. The best 
service they could render to that new mission was 
to fe and die on its threshold. 
he Rev, ALEXANDER Hannay offered prayer, 
and the anthem ‘‘ Now is Christ risen ” was sung. 
The Rev. Prebendary WricuT said many sacri- 
fices, and great ones, had been required of the 
Church of Christ, on account of Africa, but no 
greater sacrifice than when Joseph Mullens rendered 
~ 3 his redeemed soul for that land. He was not 
able to speak of him from the intimate familiarity 
with which many there were; yet he could 
a of him with some personal knowledge. 
e knew Dr. Mullens’ name before he met him 
some eight years ago, and he was impressed from 
what he had read of his works with the fact of 
his ability and single-mindedness with reference to 
the ee work of carrying the ry, through the 
world. When he came to know him more inti- 
mately through the meetings of secretaries of 
various societies it was one great charm of those 
meetings that he there met Dr. Mullens, But it 
was in connection with Africa that the Church 
Missionary Society had been brought into fellow- 
ship with Dr, Mullens. From the first when the 
expedition into Central Africa was thought of he 
showed the utmost sympathy and interest in the 
work, not only of his own society, but theirs. 
Again and again they had conferred together upon 
his plans and theirs, and they had worked together 
and helped one another. When the news reached 
him that that great master had fallen, he felt, 
what would they do? It seemed almost like 
yesterday that he came to take leave of them, and 
they had a talk together about his plans. He 
should never forget the very tender way in which 
he bade them farewell. A presentiment came over 


prayers while he needed them, but now he 
needed them no more, for he was now 
with God with whom was the fulness of 
joy. His removal was a loss to that congre- 
gation, to the Church of Christ, and to the London 
Missionary Society, but also to the cause of mis- 
sions generally, and especially just now to Africa. 
It was a loss to the world, and all round the world 
that loss would be felt. And yet their rye 
ought not to be those of discouragement, and while 
they thought of their loss they ought to remember 
how often their losses became their greatest gains. 
They must hope and pray that it might be so in 
that case. It would be a gain to the Church of 
Christ that that good man devoted himself to that 
work—and no one could meet him without feeling 
that he was filled with the thought that the great 
work of the redeemed was to spread the Redeemer’s 
kingdom. His removal would not be altogether a 
loss to the Church of Christ. The fact of his having 
gone forth and sealed his love in the way he did 
would be again. Such traditions as those were the 
life of the Church, and in those days one felt how 
reatly they appraised the example of such men. 
hey lived now in an age of great luxury, and there 
was great danger lest the spirit of self-denial 
should suffer from it, and they could not 
sufficiently appreciate the value of the example of 
those who went forth from the enticements of civi- 
lised life here and lay down their life in the field. 
The Church of Christ would be a definite gainer by 
others being called forth to be baptized for the 
dead. Would not some present hear the call and 
feel that their brother was beckoning them to 
come forth? Surely no one would think of 
giving up that work because of its discourage- 
ments, They of the Church Missionary Society 
had sympathy with them in their loss. . A few 
years ago they sent a party of seven men, of 
whom two only were now in Africa. Four had 
been called home, and only two of the original party 
were left there. By God’s grace they had no 
intention of giving up the work, but they felt that 
they were called upon to goonallthe more, There 
would be a gain to Africa. The lives laid 
down in Africa were precious seed that would 
bring forth fruit. On behalf of the great society he 
represented he assured them how truly the com- 
mittee and friends sympathised with them in their 
loss. They would simply encourage them as Dr. 
Mullens had cheered them to go forward. If their 
brother was there present his voice would be a 
voice of encouragement. 

The Rev. Dr. RALEIGH offered prayer, and the 
hymn commencing ‘‘A few more years shall roll,” 
was sung. 

Mr. Hucu Maruerson (Convener of the English 
Board of Presbyterian Missions) said the directors 
of the London Missionary Society rightly inter- 
preted the feeling of those connected with the 
management of their mission when they gave them 
the opportunity and privilege of taking part in that 
touching memorial service, Their intercourse with 
the departed was most precious and would ever 
live in their memories, and they would treasure his 
bright example and seek humbly to follow him as 
he followed Christ. Dr. Mullens was sustained in 
his work by a singularly bright hope arising 
from the triumphs of the Gospel throughout the 
world. He delighted to think that from every 
nation and country and people and tongue there 
would be a glorious contribution for the building 
of the Church of Christ. The missionary died, 
but the principles of the missionary lived; and 
while God gathered to Himself those who, like Dr. 
Mullens, were privileged to serve Him much upon 
earth, He called upon them to be followers of 
their faith and hope. There was a call upon all 
who were now preparing for the ministry of the 
Gospel to consider the claims which such an 
event brought to them to go forth girded for the 
fight in the high places of the field, and to carr 
the Gospel message, according to Christ’s command, 
to the ends of the earth. 

The hymn ‘‘ Give me the wings of faith” having 
been sung, 

The Rev. C. E. B. REEp said the last two hymns 
sung had spoken of rest, and while they rejoiced 
that the body of the father whom they mourned 
was at rest in Africa, he was sure that he would 
wish the voive of practical usefulness to speak to 
them. If Dr. Mullens’s life could be written it 

would be found written in the lives of many 
missionaries and churches. His intense sym- 
pathy with the heathen would make the history 
of his life teach the churches that there were none 
of their members too good for mission work, and 
that they should not keep the chiefest for their 
own use, and send the inferior abroad. Dr. 
Mullens had a great power of appreciating the good 
in heathen systems, and they needed men to be 
raised up of his spirit who would go forth not 
disdaining the systems of the heathen, but tryin 
to get hold of the good in them, and trying to lea 
the heathen to Christ. Dr. Mullens was a man 
who combined religion with science, who believed 
not in two Gods but in one God; and he (the 
speaker) believed that if missionaries of his spirit 
were raised up who would rejoice in truth wherever 
they found it, and seek to teach men through God's 
various voices, many would be brought to the 
service of Christ. Pre-eminently Dr. Mullens was 
a man of sympathy with other workers. Two 
frionds had spoken of the sympathy he had mani- 
feasted in their work, and if their Baptist brethren 
were represented there that evening, they would 
testify of the lively interest he took in the 


him (the speaker) at that time—Was God callin 
him to lay down his lifefor Africa? He had thers 


Congo mission. One of his latest works was giving 
counsel and sympathy to them for that mission, Dr, 


Mullen’s wished that the Gospel of Christ should sink 
deeply into the hearts and minds of men, and he 
took deep interest in the work of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. When in India he joined 
cordially in promoting the Tamil version of the 
Scriptures, and in his last enterprise he was anxious 
to make the people of the lake region acquainted 
with the Gospel in their own written language. 
They hoped that his work would be carried on by 
others, and trusting in that God who had infinite 
resources they believed they would not want for 
standard: bearers. 


Dr. ALLON said the Wesleyan Missionary Society 
was not represented there that evening. The Rev. 
Edward Jenkins had engaged to be present, but 
was unable to come, and he had received a telegram 
from the Rev. Dr. Punshon, regretting his inability 
to supply his place. Mr. Baynes, of the Baptist 
Missionary Society, had promised to be there, but 
had been called upon to supply the place of a mie- 
sionary who had broken down. He was sure both 
those gentlemen were with themin spirit. Another 
hymn was then sung, “59 was offered by the 
Rev. I. B. White, and Dr. Allon pronounced 
the benediction, but the large assembly remained 
seated while the Dead March in Saul was played, 
after which they slowly dispersed. 


We understand that the Rev. Dr. Pulsford, of 
Glasgow, has received an invitation to the pas- 
torate of the King’s Weigh House Chapel. 


The Rev. P. T. Forsyth, M.A., Shipley, has 
accepted a unanimous invitation to the pastorate 
of St. Thomas’s-square Congregational Church, 
Hackney. 


STOCKWELL GIRLS’ ORPHANAGE.—A meeting was 
held on Thursday in the large hall of the Stockwell 
Orphanage, Clapham-road, to celebrate the upening 
of the Hawthorns, an adjoining residence, as the 
Stockwell Girls’ Orphanage. The chair was occu- 
pied by Mr. Spurgeon, who saiq the work of 
clothing, feeding, and educating fatherless children 
was the most useful and glorious that a church 
could possibly engage in. It was the best way, too, 
of helping the widow. It was intended to educate 
the majority of the girls who were about entering 
the orphanage to become good servants, for which 
there was a great need at the present day, and 
those who showed exceptional talents would be 
trained for governesses. Eight houses out of the 
ten required had been promised, and 4,000/. had 
been collected. 


Huxu.—The sixty-sixth anniversary sermons of 
Fish-street Sunday-schools, Hull, were preached on 
September 21 by the Rev. G. T. Coster, the late 
pastor. The public meeting on the following 
evening was presided over by the Rev. H. T. 
Robjohns, and among the speakers were two 
former pastors (the Rev. G. T. Coster, and E. 
Jukes) and Mr. Thomas Stratten, son of the late 
Rev. T. Stratten. There were also present four 
superintendents, representing nearly twenty years 
of the church’s history, and also one friend who 
was connected with it at its formation. The reports 
of the various agencies connected with the schools, 
including the main school, the senior classes, the 
Keel Youths’ Haven, the Fisherlads’ Bethel, and 
the Broadley-street Mission, were, with one or two 
exceptions, of a very encouraging character, show- 
ing much good work done. 


WESLEYAN Missions.—The anniversary meeting 
of the Wesleyan Missionary Society was held on 
Monday evening, at Exeter Hall, London. Mr. 
Alderman M‘Artbur, M.P., took the chair, and was 
supported by Mr. S. D. Waddy, Q.C., M.P., and 
Mr. Alexander M‘Arthur, M.P. The report, which 
was read by the secretary, alluded at some length 
to recent eventsin South Africa, and stated that the 
‘* prayers of God’s people were never more needed 
than now, that God might give wisdom to 
our rulers” to secure a ‘‘ permanent peace.” 
The total receipts were as follows :—Home, 
126,169/, 178. 2d. ; foreign, 8,9701. 10a. 1d. ; total, 
135,1401. 7s. 3d. ; expenditure, 159,920 18s. 5d. 
The chairman, in the course of his address, 
said that there was never a time in the history of 
the society when there was more need of enlarged 
liberality and concentrated effort. In almost every 
part of the world their missionaries were found 
labouring successfully on behalf of the Kingdom of 
Christ, and the society had been blessed in its 
efforts ; but it was impossible for them to maintain 
their present position unless the income was kept 
up. He trusted that the society would not have to 
retrench their expenditure, as that would mean 
neglecting several important stations, and the 
recalling of some of that noble army who were 
waging war against superstition and sin, They had 
great credit for the largeness of their contributions, 
and he was thankful to say that the Wesleyans as 
a body could raise a large sum of money, but he 
believed that more could yet be done. In England 
and Scotland there were 377,612 members, and 
their subscriptions amounted to 104,000/. ; but be 
did not see why they should not raise 500,000/. 
yearly for the great missionary cause. In the 
Transvaal, which had been annexed, there was not 
a single missionary, and Japan was similarly 
situated. Some time ago he paid a visit to Aut- 
tralia and New Zealand, and was greatly pleased at 
the progress made in these places, where the mis- 
sionaries were working hard, A number of addresses 
were then delivered on mission work. 

Bromiey, Kent.—The foundation-stone of new 
Sunday-school buildings in connection with the Con- 
gregational Church at Bromley was laid on Monday 


week by N. J. Powell, Esq., of Shortlands, in the 
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presence of a large gatheringof friends. The build- 
ings now in course of erection comprise a central 
hall, surrounded by fifteen class-rooms, a library 
and superintendent’s room, also an infant class- 
room, a lecture-hal!, and vestry, providiuy accom- 
modation for 400 children, at a cost of 2 000/. 
These school buildings form the first portion of a 
scheme which includes the erection of a new church 
in the place of the present one, the building of 
which will be proceeded with when the school 
premises are in a fit state to be used for 
the congregation as a temporary place of worship. 
The total cost of the scheme, including 3,300/. for 
site, will amount to 12,000/. Already one-half of 
this sum has been raised by the congregation. The 
ceremony on Monday began by the children singing 
a hymn, after which the pastor, the Rev. R. Tuck, 
gave a brief history of Congregationalism in 
Bromley. Mr. A. Gurney Smith, superintendent 
of the Sunday-school, made a statement respecting 
the rise and present success of the school; and 
then Mr. Powell proceeded to lay the stone. This 
ceremony over, the dedication prayer was offered 
by the Rev. R. T. Verrall, as representing his aged 
father, the former pastor of the congregation. 
Children and friends subsequently deposited their 
gifts upon the stcne, amounting in all to 455/. The 
company then repaired to the Town Hall, where 
tea was provided. This was followed by a public 
meeting under the presidency of James Ebenezer 
Saunders, Esq., member of the London School 
Board, and the Liberal candidate for Greenwich. 
The proceedings commenced with singing, 
after which Mr. Hodder engaged in prayer. 
The chairman, in the couree of a brief address, 
congratulated the Congregationalists of Bromley 
most heartily upon the work they had commenced 


that day. They were practical in first building the | 


Sunday-school. The Rev. R. Tack, who was the 
next speaker, said he came to Bromley eight years 
ago with the distinct expectation that what they 
had been doing that day would be accomplished 
within twelve months of the time of his arrival. 
They had, however, begun the enterprise so heartily, 
80 unitedly, and so cheerily, that he could not but 


look forward to steady progress now, and he was_ 


sure his congregation wuuld not lung allow a debt 
to remain upon their place of worship. They were 
much indebted to Mr. Augustine Spicer, who had 
helped to remove some of the difficulties out of the 
way of their commencing to build. The Rev. J. 
Jones, of St. Mary Cray, followed with an address 
on the churches’ duty tothe children. The meeting 
was also addressed by Mr. J. E. Tresidder and 
Mr. Benjamin Clarke, and the proceedings were 
brought to a close with a vote of thanks to the 
chairman, followed by the benediction. 
BriGHTon.—The new Congregational Church, 
Lewes-road, in this flourishing watering. place, was 
opened for public worship at noon on Tuesday last 
week. The pastor (the Rev. A. Foyster) gave out 
the first hymn (‘‘ Light up this house with glory, 
Lord ”’), and offered a brief prayer, after which the 
Rev. R. Hamilton read portions of Scripture, and 
the Rev. J. B. Figgis offered the dedication prayer. 
The Lord’s Prayer was then repeated, the congre- 
gation joining in this very heartily. ‘‘ Christ is 
made the sure foundation” was then sung. Dr. 
Allon then preached a most impressive sermon from 
1. Tim, i. 11, ‘* The glorious Gospel of the blessed 
God.” There was subsequently a cold collation in 
the schoolroom, the pastor presiding. After the 
usual loyal toast the chairman, in a speech eulogistic 
of the preacher and the sermon, proposed the 
health of Dr. Allon, whe, in responding, said he 
was glad to be there to congratulate them on their 
success so far, adding ‘‘ for the building is erected, 
and now all you have to do is to fill it, and to pay 
for jt.” On his own church, Dr. Allon said he had 
a debt of some £12,000, but it did not trouble 
them much, although it often made him anxious. 
Every new church represented the growth of prin- 
ciples which they held very dear. First, it pro- 
claimed their dependence upon pure spiritual truths 
and not upon a priesthood or on ceremonies, but 
upon the truth of Jesus Christ. He expressed him- 
eelf as not greatly alarmed at the spread of doctrines 
of an opposite tendency, believing that spiritual 
truth wonld in the end prevail. Dr. Ajlon’s second 
reason for rejvicing in the opening of new churches 
was, he explained, that it showed it to be 
possible to build a new church and to pay for it 
without compulsion. It was, he added, more 
convincing than rege, 7 to show an example of 
what could be done. hen his own new church 
was about to be opened—it had cost about £40,000 
—he invited Cation Liddon to come and see it, 
He came, and admired it very much. Dr, Allon 
asked him to preach in it, but he could 
not get him to do that. The chairman 
next proposed the health of Mr. William 
Stevens, who through all the changes had 
been his staunch friend, and, humanly sp:aking, 


the work they had met to celebrate that day could | 
not have been done but for him. That gentleman 
having briefly responded, the chairman made several 
suggestions for raising 500/ by Christmas next, | 
remarking that the debt was larger than they had 


at half-past five, and a Jarge number of the congre- 


gation and friends partook of the repast. After 
tea a service of praise was held in the church. In 
the evening, at seven o’clock, a public meeting 
was held in the church, Mr. W. J, Smith pre- 
siding. There was a very large attendance, 
the church being well filled. The Rev. A. 
Foyster (pastor) made a statement with respect 
to the estimated cost of the church and) 
schools, from which it appears that the total esti- | 
mated expenditure on the former is 3,830/, and for | 
the enlargement of the schoolroom 420/., making | 
the total estimated expenditure 4,250/. The contri- 
butions paid and promised made a total of 1.709I. 


93. lld., leaving the present liabilities 2,540I. 


tulated the pastor of the church upon the gratifying 
results of the undertaking that he had in hand in 
erecting such a fine building for public worship. It 
was a really splendid sanctuary. The Rev. C. New 
(Hastings) impressed upon all the individual respon- 
sibility of dving all that lay in their power to 
promote the welfare of the church, and the general 
success of Congregationalism, and he hoped they 
would labour diligently in the great cause, 
The Rev. Mr. Spong followed with a few 
brief remarks. Short addresses having been de- 
livered by the chairman, Mr. W. Stevens, and the 
Revs. R. Hamilton and Rhys Evans, Mr. W. 
Olding congratulated Mr. Foyster upon his good 
fortune in being the minister of the church, and 
expressed the hope that his labours would be 
rewarded with gratifying success. The proceedings 
terminated with votes of thanks. This new place 


103. ld. The Rev. Pierce Jones heartily congra- 


'of worship is in the Italian Gothic style, avd is 


anticipated ; still they had money’s worth, for the 


building was substantial and good. | 
might ba disposed to lend money without interest, 


Perhaps some 


or to guarantee the interest, since if they reduced 


the debt to 2,000/. the interest would not be so 


———=— 


considered to be a substantial and elegant structure. 
and is erected from the designs of Mr. Alfred 
Harford, of Bristol. It will seat 400 persons. 


THE APPROACHING SCHOOL BOARD 
ELECTIONS, 

The following (says the City Press) are particulars 
as to the position of the present members of the 
School Board for London, with respect to the 
approaching election, as far as can be ascertained 
at present, together with the names of the new 
candidates who have already announced themselves 
as coming forward. City of London: Of the pre- 
sent members Sir John Bennett, C.C., and Mr. W. 
Sutton Gover, C.C., will offer themselves for re- 
election. Mr. Alderman Cotton, M P., and Mr, F. 
Peek have not yet made known their decision. 
Chelsea: Mr. J. F. B. Firth, Mr. R. Freeman, 
Dr. Gladstone, and the Rev. C. Darby Reade intend 
to come forward for re-election. Mrs. Webster is 
announced as a new candidate. Finsbury: Of the 
sitting members Mr. B, Lucraft, the Rev. J. 
Rodgers, Mrs. Surr, and the Rev. M. Wilks will 
again come forward, while Mr. C. H. Lovell does 
not intend to offer himself again as a candidate, It 
is not yet known what are the intentions of Lord 
Francis Hervey. Greenwich: Mr. H. Gover, Mr. 
J. KE. Saunders, and Mr. G. B. Richardson will 
come forward again, but the Kev. Canon 
Money will not. We believe that the Hon, and 
Rev. A. Legge is expected to offer himself as a 
candidate. Hackney: Sir Charles Reed and 
Mrs. Fenwick Miller will offer themselves for 
re-election, but Mr. J. A. Picton will retire. Mr. 
R. Foster resigned some months ago. Mr. John 
Jones has not yet announced his intentions, but it 
is understood that he will not again come forward. 
Mr. B.S, Olding und Mr. H. R. Williams are new 
candidates. Lambeth: Mr. Stiff, the Rev. G. M. 
Murphy, Mr. Stanley Kemp-Welch, and the Rev. 
F. Tugwell offer themselves for re-election, but the 
Rev. Evan Daniel will retire. Mr. Heller’s friends 
in the division are anxious that he shuuld again 
come forward, but he has not announced his deci- 
sion at present. Miss Muller and Mr. C. White 
are announced as new candidates. Marylebone : 
Mis. Westlake and the Hon. E. Lyulvh Stanley 
will offer themselves for re-election, but it is not 
yet known what course Mr. Watson, Mr. A. Mills, 
M.P , and the Rev. J. J. Cozhead intend to take. 
The Rev. J. Angus, D.D, will not be able to s+rve 
again, and Mr. I. Collins will retire. The Rev. 
J. RK. Diggle is a new candidate. Southwark: The 
Rev. Dr. Maguire had announced his intention of 
retiring, but having been publ cly urged by men of 
all parties to offer himeelf for re-election, bas con- 
sented to do so. Miss Helen Taylor and Mr, 
Heald will also be again candidates. 
Sinclair has nut yet stated his intentions, 


T. J. C. L. Bordman and Mr. Alfred Side have 
come forward in conjunction. Tower Hamlets: 
Mr. W. Pearce, Mr. E. N. Buxton, Mr. T. Scrut- 
ton, the Rev. A. Lucas, and the Rev. J. Bardsley 
seek re clection, Miss H. R, Downing has accepted 
an invitation to stand for this division, West- 
mioster: Mr S. C, Buxton, Co!onel Dawson Greene, 
Mr. C. D. Hudson, and the Hon. Mr. Broderick, 


the sitting members, have not yet addressed the 


electors as to their intent ons for the future. — 
At a meeting held in Bermondsey on Friday, 
after an address from Miss Helen Taylvr, the follow- 


ing resolutions were proposed :—‘‘ That this meeting ) 
of members of the Southwark Radical Clab ana ; It was especially note: 
Association hegs to tender its hearty thanks to Miss 

_ Helen Tay!or for the work she has done during the | 


three years she has represented the Southwark 


serious anitem. It was their intention to have a division upon the School Board for London, 


bazaar next year, if 
and the Rev. Robert 


ossible, 


Mr. W. J. Smith 
amilton having made a few 


remarks, Mr. John Beal announced a few subscrip- 
tions that had been promised, and the proceedings 
terminated. Tea was provided in the schoolroom 


and hereby requests Miss Taylor to again 


become a candidate for the Southwark division 


of the London School Board, and pledges 


their triumphant returo.” 


the Southwark Radical Club and Association hereby 
resolves to invite Mrs Lucas (the sister of the 
Right Hon. John Bright) to become a candidate in 
copjunction with Miss Helen Taylor for the South- © 
wark division of the Condon School Board, and 
pledges itself to use its utmost efforts te secure 
Boh resolutions were 
unavimously carred, and a tub-committee was 
formed to conduct the e'ection of the two ladies 
mentioned. 


CETEWAYO AT THE CAPE, 

Writing on Sept. 16 the Times correspondent at 
Cape Town says :—‘‘ At noon yesterday the ex- King 
was visited by Sir Bartle Frere, attended by the 
Hon, Mr. Littleton, his private secretary ; Captain 
Hallam Parr, military secretary ; and Lieutenant 
Dalrymple, A D.C. Later in the day thé Premier, 
Mr. Gordon Sprigg, and Mr. Mitler, | Treasurer- 
General, visited the royal cap‘ive’s quarters to see 
if the arrangements for his accommodation were 
satisfactory. During the course of the Premier’s 
interview Cetewayo, through Mr. Longcast, the 
interpreter, talked with apparent frankness of many 
incidents of the war. From the accounts his people 
gave him it seems they greatly exaggerated the 
English losses and magnified the Zulu successes ia 
all the engagements which occurred. He acknow. 
ledged, however, he had done wrong in allowing his 
people to fight with us, ‘Chaka,’ he said, ‘was 
a child of the British Government. I was also a 
child and subject. My father, the Government, 
came to chastise me for my wrongdoing. I caught 
the stick with which he wished to beat me, and 
broke it. I did wrong to fight with him, and am 
punished. Iam no longera king ; but the English, 
I find are a great people: they do not kill those 
who have fought with them. I am satisfied to be 
in their hands. I hope the great Queen will pardon 
me, and allow me to return to my country, and give 
me a place to build myself a kraal where I may live. 
I am sorry 1 did not follow the advice of my father 
Panda, on his death-bed ; he told me to live at 
peace with the English and never make war with 
them’ When informed it was the wish of our Go- 
vernment to treat him with every consideration and 
supply him with all necessary comforts, he expressed 
his thanks, and asked thatsomeof his favourite wives, 
naming ten, might be sent for to be with him, in 
addition to those already here. His mind was 
anxious about them, he said, for they had nobody 
to look after them now, and he felt lonely without 
their companionship. He further begged that his 
case might be put before the great Queen in as 
favourable a light as possible, and asked how many 
days it would take to zend a message and receive a 
reply from England. He was told two months 
might elapse before Her Majesty’s pleasure regan<- 
ing him could be known. He again thanked 
the Premier for visiting him and the interest 
he had shown regarding him, and said, after 
what he had heard he would sleep happier 
than he had hitherto done, Cetewayo's per- 
sonal appearance is quite unlike any of the 
so-called portraits which have appeared in the 
pictorial press, He is an exceptionally tine specimen 
of the noble savage—a big, black man, about fifty 
years of age, standing nearly six feet high, of well . 
proportioned and fully-developed frame, with a 
good-natured, broad, open face of the prominent 
Zulu type. Major Poole speaks favourably of his 
general amiability, and says he has given little 
trouble, except on one or two occasions, when he 
showed a sulky disposition, and demanded to have 
an entire ox roasted for his daily meal. While in 
Simon’s Bay he was taken on board Her Majesty’s 
ship Boadicea, and saw the men go through their 
drill. He expressed wonder and admiration of 
everything, remarking, ‘I was only bora yester- 
day.’ Many persons have applied for leave to 
visit the royal captive, but the Government wisely 
consider that, as a prisoner of war, he should bo 
spared from intrusive curiosity, and have given 
orders that the public are not to be allowed to 
enter his apartments or hold conversations with 
him until instructions are received from Sir Garnet 
Woleeley or the Home authorities.” 


A projected series of volumes which professes to 


The Rev. J. | 
Mr, | 


itself to use its utmost efforts to secure her trium- 
phant return,” —‘' That this meeting of members of 


give the biographies of all the great artists of the 
world omits Sir Joshua Reynolds! 


Dr. DE Joncn’s Licnt-Brown Cop LIVER OIL.— I's 
UNEQUALLED EFFICACY IN CONSUMPTION.— Dr, Sinclair 
Coghill, Physician to the Royil National Hospital for 
Consumption and Diseases of the Chest, Ventnor, 
wiites :—‘* For many years I have, in private practice, 
exclusively prescribed the Cod Liver Oil of Dr,de Jongh, 
from a large and intimate cxperience of its superiority 
asa remedial agent in appropriate cases to other Cod 
Liver Oils, ignorantly landed on account of their com- 
parative tastelessners and lightness of colour, More 
recently I have bad, in the Royal National Hospital for 
Consumption kere, an opportunity of instituting a more 
extensive and systematic comparison, and I have con- 
vinced myself that in ‘Tubercular and the various foims 
of Strumous Disease, Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod 
| Liver Oil possesses greater therapeutic efficacy than 
any other Cod Liver Oil with which | am aequainted, . 
1, in a large number of cases in 
which the patieots protested they had never been ablo 
to retain or digest other Cod Liver Oil, that Dr. do 
| Jongh’s Oil was not only tolerated, but taken roadily, 
and with marked benefit. Dr. de Jongh’s Oil 1s now 
| the only Cod Liver Oil used in the Royal National 
| Hospital for Consimption and Diseases of the Chest.” 

Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil 1s sold only 
_ in capsuled imperial half-pints, 2s. 6d. ; pints, 43, 9d. ; 
quarts, 9s. ; by all chemists, Sole cousignecs, Ansar, 
Harford, and Ce,, 77, Strand, London,—[ADvr. | 
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ONGREGATIONAL UNION OF ENGLAND 
AND WALES, 


AUTUMNAL MEETING, 1879. 


Chairman: Rev. WM, CUTHBERTSON, B.A. 


The Autumnal Meetings of the Union will be held in 
Cardiff, on the 13th day of October and four following days. 


GENERAL PROGRAMME. 
Monpay, October 13. 


Annual Sermon in Wood Street Chapel at 7 p.m. Preacher, 
Rey. E. Mellor, D.D. 


Tuxrspay, Octeber 14. 


Assembly in Wood £ treet Chapel at9.30a.m, 1 Chairman’s | 


Address, 2, Paper by Hevry Spicer, Esq , on Questions 
connecied with the Reform of our College System, to 
be followed by a resolution bearing on the subject, 
moved ty the Rev. A. Mackennal, B.A. 3. ‘The 
Ken.oval and Settlement of Ministers. The Rev. R. 
Aun will move, snd the Rev, H. T. bobjohna, B.A., will 
tb Cord, the following reso!ution :—‘“‘ That the Assembly, 
tefe rng to the difficulties which attend the removal and 
resettlemeut of ministers, recommends the several 
County Associations to consider the desirableness of 
a; pointi: g a Confidential Committee with which vacant 
ciurches snd unsettkd ministers may correspond,” 
4 Resclution cn the Closing of Fublic-houses in 
Wales cn rire The Rev. W. E. Jones (Morriston) 
will move, and W.L Daniel, Esq. (Merthyr), will second. 
Sectional Mect:ngs, 330 pm. (a) In Bethany Baptist, 
Charel, &t. Mary Street. Chairman, T. R. Hill, 
Esq., M.P. Paper on the value of Colportage as 
vn Evargelistic Agency, end the Imj,ortance of 
Systematic Arrangements being wade for it by the 
County Associations, by Thomas Bowick, E:q.(BedforJ), 
0) Iu Charles-street Chapel. Charman, Jamcs Law, 
+q., J.P. Paper on the Application of Business 
Methods to Church Administration, by Henry Lee, 
beq., J.P. (Mauclester). 


WEDNESDAY, October ]5. 


Arsembly in Wood Street Chapel at 10 am. 1. Paper on 
Fpecial Missions for the Revival of Spiritual Life in the 
Churches, by the Kev, G. 8. Reauey (Keading), ‘The Rev. 
U. 8. Barrett, K.A., will move the following resolution, 
and will be acconded by W. K. Barker, Esq. (Brisiol) :— 
“That the Assembly commends the question of Special 
Missions jor the Revival of Spiritua! Life in the 
Chuiches to the careful consideration cf the County 
Associations, with the view of cetermini g whether they 
should take steps, within their several limits, for the 
conducting of such Missious by competent and weil- 
certified ministers, aud »ugyests that tbe Council of tie 
Chuich Aid aud Home Missionary Suciety might render 
good seivice to the Churches, if, 1m Corresponuence with 
tne Executive Committees of the scverai Associations, 
it uwdertvok to sid them in meking necessary arrange- 
ments,” 2. A Pauper on the Position, Prospects, and 
Kerponsibilities of Welsh Congregationalism, by the 
Rev, T. Rees (Swansea). At 3.30 p.u,—Meeting of the 
Council of the Cuuch Aid and Home Mussionary 
Society in Charles Street Chapel, At 330 pm— 
Seivice for the Young in Wood Street Chapel. ‘lwo 
Addresses: (1) Kev, R.A. Davies (Ventuor); (2) Rev, 
A, McAuslaue, D.D. 


TuursDay, Octoler 16, 


Asumbly in Wood Street Chapel at 10a,m, 1. The Rev, 
m. Roberts will move, and the Kev. A. Rowland, 
LLB., will second, the following resolution :—“ That the 
Assembly, baving in view the termination of the agree- 
ment according to which the three Societies commonly 
designatcd ‘ British Missions’ made a common appeal 
to the churches, ard the special efforts made on benalf 
of the Church Aid and Home Missionary Society, and 
anxious that the Colonial Missionary Society and the 
Irish Evangelical Suciety should suffer no di:advantege 
frcm the change of method, cordially commends there 
Soc eties to the continued and more liberal support of 
the churches.” A Statement will be made by the Kev, 
K, 8. Ashton in regard to the position of the Lvangelical 
Cuntinental Society. 2. Paper by Alired Barnes, Exq,, 
J.P., on the Connection between Spiritual Life and the 
Consecration of Money. 3, Paper by the Rev. Henry 
Oliver, B,A. (Newport). The Place of the Sunday- 
echool in Welsh Church-life. 4, Official Resolutions. 
3.30 p.m.—Meeting of the Managers of Pastors’ 
Retiriug- Fund, in the Vestry of Charles Street Chayel. 
4.30—Meeting of the Managers of Milton Mount 
College, in the Vestry of Charles Street Cha, el, 


EVENING MEETINGS. 
_ Turspay, October 14. 


1. In Wood Street Chapel, at 7 p.m., a joint meeting of the 
Church Aid and Home Missionary Society and South 
Wales Association; Chairman, Henry Lee, Esq., J.P. 
Addresses by Henry bichard, Esq, M.P., the Rev. W. F. 
Clarkson, B.A. gr mre | 15. Walliams (Swansea), 
Joseph Waite, B.A. (Cardiff), and KE. J, Wartland. 
2, In Dock Street Chape!, Newport, at 7 p.m., a sermon 
by the Kev, J, Baldwin Brown, B.A. 


WEDNESDAY, October 15. 

1, Meeting for Working Men; Chairman, D. Lewis, Esq, the 
Mayor of Cardiff. Addreeses by the Kev. W. thope David- 
son (London), G. M, Murphy (Loudon), aud KE, Herber 
Evavs (Carnarvon), 2. In Victoria Koad Chapel, 
Newport, at 7 p.m,,a meeting fur the Exposition and 
Enforcement of Free Church Principles; Chairman, 

Joseph Gibbs, Ksq,, Mayor of Newport. Addresses by 

the Rove. H. E. Arkell (Southsew), W. M. Statham 

(Londo), and J, Guinness Rogers, b,A. (London ) 


TuurRsDAY Evenina, October 16. 

1, A meeting forthe Fxposition and Enforcement of Free 
Church Vr.nciples at Cardiff; Chairman, T. Williams, 
Esq (Merthyr), Addresses by the Revs. W. Spensley 
(London), J. Morlais Jones (London), and ‘Tl, G, Horton 
(Pradf.rd). 2, A Welsh Public Meeting in Ebenezer 
‘hapel, at 7 pm.; Chairman, C. K. Jones, Ksq. 
(Lianfyllin), Addresres by the Kevs, Dr, John ‘Thowas 
(Liverpoo!), R, 8, Williams (Bethesda), aud Simon 
Evans (Hebron). 


FripAY EvENING, October 17. 

A Sermon to the Young will be preached iv the Tabernacle 
by the Rev H. ‘I’. Rotjotns, B.A, of Hull, The service 
will commence at 7 o'clock. 

NOTE,—Members who propose to attend the meetings at 
Cardiff, and have not yet communicated with the Secretary 
On the subject, ehould do so at once. 

ALEXANDER HANNAY, 

Memorial Hall, 8th October, 1879, 
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ONGREGATIONAL UNION at OCARDIF#, 
1879. 


RAILWAY ARRANGEMENTS. 


On MONDAY, Ocr. 18, CHEAP RETURN TICKETS 
will be issued as follows :— 


GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 


To To 
. ; CARDIFF ew Mil- 
Third Class Fare for the} Time of Swenee Pty ford, 
Double Journey. Starting Lianelly, or Pembroke 
. Dock, or 
(armarthen. Tenby 
From A.M. A.M 
Liverpool (Ldg.8tage) |8 0 — 
Bivkenhend . iy ) 825 — 
*Manchester (Victoria)| 620 10 0 10/ - 13/ - 
—— i ar : 7 104 . 
‘hester ~- 
Wrexham... 1930 18/6 11/6 
Oswestry ... 946 — 8/0 11/- 
Shrewsbury ... ... «. ios) — 8/6 10/6 
Church Stretton ... ..|1055 — 
Craven AYMB ... .. os. 1115 — 
a ; . 7 — 
+le abe eee — 
Vatu ~ 1145 — | )7/6 9/6 
New Radnor .. i050 — 
Presteign ... 10o0o— 
Kington ... 115 — 
Leominster 2.0 — 
Arriving in Cardiff at} 252 6 40 
From saa = a 
Hereford (Barr’s Court)| 655 — 7/6 9/6 
Arriving in Cardiff at} 943 — 


FIRST CLASS TICKETS DOUBLE ABOVE RATES. 


* Passengers from Lancashire and Yorkshire should book 
to Manchester or Warrington, rebooking by the later train. 
Nearly an hour will be allowed in Chester (for refreshments) 
from which passengers will proceed by the 12.20 through 
truin without change of carriage, reaching Cardiff at 6.40. 

+ Passengers from Wolverhampton (Low Level), Birming- 
ham (Snow Hill), and other towns in that district, failing any 
later arrangement, should book by early train to Tenbury, 
arriving at 11.2, and then take the cheap return tickets to 
Cardiff. 


Passengers by above trains (who hold Congregational Union 
tickets) can book to any point mentioned, breaking their 
journey at Cardiff for the Union meetings. 


Tickets can be had in advance from Mr. Davies, G.W.R. 
Office, 11, James Street, Liverpool; Mr. Lambert, G.W.R. 
Office, near Woodside Ferry, Birkenhead; Mr. Wilson 
G.W.R. Office, Eastgate Street, Chester; Mr. T. Coles, 77a, 
Market Street, Manchester, or (for stations on Shrewsb ury 
and Hereford Line), from Mr. David Lewis, Excursion Agent, 
shrewsbury. 


NOTICE OF RETURN. 


Passengers can return any week-day up to Monday, Oct. 20, 
(inclusive) from :— 


Pembroke Dock... at7 60 a.m.| Lianelly ... ...at1044a.m. 
New Milford... 8 30 Swansea h 

eee one ed ia) a ae 
CarmarthenTown ,, 950 ,, ‘CARDIFF... ... ,, 9380 ,, 


FIRST,SECOND, AND THIRD CILASS RETURN TICKETS 
TO CARDIFF, 


AT A SINGLE FARE AND A QUARTER, WILL BE ISSUED 


ON MONDAY, TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, AND THURSDAY, 
Oct. 18, 14, 15, anp 16, as UNDER :— 

| Available to return 
From Train. same day only 
from Cardiff. 

am. a.m, p.m. p.m. 

SWANSEA ... ...7? Oand 9 45 --| a6 6 10 and 10 20 

EES ee ie ee 2 ae 26810 , 1020 
Llaneamlet eee eee 7 14 93 10 6 ees 8=— oe 998 6 10 amas 

NEATH eee eee ee 7 25 99 10 18 eee 8 @8@: $9 6 10 9 10 £0 
Briton Ferry ... ...7 383 5, 10 26 ... oi OP ae 
Port Talbot ... ...7 42 4 10 35 oe ee 
ares, F ae “int? »i = 

BRIDGEND... ...810 , 1110, » 610 ,. 1020 
ee Oe oe 38 Oe eS a eee 
LLANTRISSANT 8 35 ,, 11 35 0610» = 
ABERGAVENNY 8 Se SE cs es ~~ aoe 
Penpergwm . 810 ,, 10 53 ... ae Sh Wea 
Nantyderry eee 0 8 20 9° 11 e 8 ’ e 5 0 ” — 

Pontypool Road ...'8 36 ,, 11 17 »5 0 » 640 

Panteg ... ... «839 ,, 11 21 ... se 8. €@ 

Pontnewydd.,.. ...8 44 . 1226... ... »5 0 , 640 

Liantarnam .., ...8 50 ,, 1142. — 2 2 fF 

—— en een we - + 2 : se 8% « Oe 

MOEIOOM ... cco ee - ot © « &©¢ 

| a m. : 

NEWPORT ... ...9 15, 11 50,510 p.m.| ,,5 0,640, 10 80 

GLOUCESTER ...6 Oand 9 165 » 6 56 and 9 10 
Oakle Sireet ... _ 9 27 <4 6 sin 
Grange Court -.. 617 , 932. att siti 
Newnham... ...625 ,, 9% 40 ae ‘ti 
Awre eee eee ee i 9 48 ” 4 5 — 

L be eee ee 6 42 $e - : 9 : : ” +f] 10 
eee ; e rT} om 

a.m. 

CHEPSTOW... \e 57,8 30,1019 , 16 6 4 910 
BRISTOL ... 716 ana 9@. »» 6 40 the: 
Portskewett .. .. 8 45 _ » 6 40 _— 
Magor eee eee ee. 8 57 bias >” 6 40 —— 
Llanwern eee “ 5 bse T) 6 40 — 


For the convenience of persons attending the Evening 
Meetings tu be held at Newport, Return Tickets at a Single 
Fare and a Quarter will be issued from Cardiff to Newport by 
the 5.0 p.m. and 6.40 p.m. Trains, available to Return by a 
Special Train from Newport at 11,0 p.m, 


on each 


CocoariIna 1 LA VANILLE 18 the most delicate, 


The London and North-Western Railway will issue Cheap 
Return Tickets to Cardiff on Monday, Oct. 13, 1879, as 
follows, via Abergavenny, Brynmawr, and Rhymney :— 


Returning 
From mé OF | for Double |. V@a! 
starting. Journey. erro 
Oct. 20th. 
rete ae ime Street)| 720 12 0|} Srd ist 
” Edge Hill)...) 725 12 5 7 Class. Class, | re 
Runcorn ... a wut Bae | Se 
Warrington ... ... ...| 730 11 0 10/-20/ Sa 
Manchester (Lond. Rd.}| 715 11 45 Ds 
Stockport ... .. «| 727 1155 Ae 
Birkenhead ... ... 745 1140 . A 
— 
Chester eee eee eee . 8 50 12 35 8/6 17/- of 
Arriving at Cardiff 
(Rhymney Railway) ... \3 43 ae 


Return tickets, available for return on day of iseue only, 
can be had at single fare and a quarter by the first two trains, 
day of the Meetings, from Abergavenny, 
Govilon, Gilwern, Clydach, Varteg, Abersychan, Blaenavon, 
Waenavon, Brynmawr, Beaufort, Ebbw Vale, Trevil, Nanty- 
bweh, and Rhymney Bridge. 


BLACKIE & SON’S 
COMPREHENSIVE SCHOOL SERIES 


ESSRS. BLACKIE and SON beg to an- 
nounce that, under the above General Title, they are 
now publishing an extensive Series of ELEMENTARY 
ScHooLt Booxs, including the well-known ‘and highly- 
approved WRITING AND Drawitnea Copy Books, 
DRAWING CARDS, AND COMPLETE COURSES OF 
DRAWING AND WATER*COLOUR PAINTING, BY Mr, 
VERE Foster, 


A fully detailed List of these publications, with Specimen 
Pages, may be had post free on application. 


London: BLACKIE & SON, 49 and 50, Old Bailey ; 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Dublin. - 


INTERSDORF, TRAFALGAR ROAD, 
SOUTHPORT. 
PRINCIPALS—Mrs, and the Misses SIMON. 


Prospectuses and Report from the Principals, or the Rey, 
J. 8. Simon, 43, Francis Road, Birmingham. 


OLMESDaLE, 


A » 


TORQUAY. 


This high-class SCHOOL OFFERS every ADVANTAGE 
-! — wishing to place their children in this genial 
climate. 


Terms and references upon application to Mrs. Vincent, 
Holmesdale. 


LEN LYON HOUSE. SCHOOL for YOUNG 
LADIES. WEST HILL, SYDENHAM. 


Principal, Miss SYKES, assisted by competent Governesses 
and Professors. | 


Terms and references on application. 


| weet and CO.’S OWN SAUCE, 


Vues, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


ye and GAME PIES; also 


t eee of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


—_— 


PPRTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


PECIALTIES for INVALIDS. 


Caution. Beware of Imitations, Sole Address— 
in, LITTLE STANHOPE ST., MA YFAIR, W. 


SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 


Guaranteed Pure Soluble Cocoa of the Finest Quality, with 
the excess of fat extracted, 


The Faculty pronounce it “the most nutritious, perfectly 
digestible beverage for Breakfast, Luncheon, or Supper, and 
invaluable for Invalids and Children.” 


Highly commended by the entire Medical Press, 


Being without sugar, spice, or other admixture, it suits ali 
palates, keeps better in all climates, and is four times the 
strength of cocoas THICKENED yet WEAKENED With starch, 
&c., and IN REALITY CHEAPER than such Mixtures. 
Made instantaneously with boiling water, a teaspoonful to a 
Breakfast Cup, costing less than a vse mgs 
igestible, 
cheapest Vanilla Chocolate, and may be taken when richer 
' chocolate is prohibited. 
In tin packets at Js. 6d., 3s., &c., by Chemists and Grocers, 


Charities on Special Terms by the Sole Proprietors, 


+H, SCHWEITZER & CO., 10, Adam-street, London, W.C 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


The NONCONFORMIST is supplied Post-free on the 
fyllowing terms :— | 

CrepD1T.—Annually, 248.; Half-yearly, 12s.; Quar- 
7 6s. 

REPAID.—Annually, 21s. 

AUSTRALIA.—Via Southampton, prepaid subscription 
£1 3s, 2d. per annum ; via Brindisi, £1 5s. 2d 
_ Foreign Subscribers elsewhere are requested to add any 
exira postage that may be necessary. 

We beg respectfully to state that in future a Notice will 
be sent to each pre-paying Subscriber at the commencement 
of the month 1n which his subscription becomes due. 
~ Cheques and Post-office Orders payable (at Chief Office) 
of W. KR, Willcox, Publisher, 

18, Bouverie-street, London, E.C. 

*.* The Guinea rate can only be accorded to Annual Sub- 

scribers, but may commence at any date. 
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THE WEEK. 


Ministers held their first Cabinet for the 
season on Monday afternoon. But it was a 
special conference rather than the first of a 
series, the main object of which was to decide 
whether Parliament should be convened for an 
autumn session in consequence of the events in 
Afghanistan. It is stated that Ministers 
wished to ascertain whether the law required 
Parliament to be convened in consequence 
of the military operations consequent upon 
the massacre at Cabul. Having come to 
the conclusion that the policy now being 
carried out in that country for giving effect to 
the Treaty of Gundamuk has already been 
sanctioned by Parliament, the Cabinet sees no 
necessity for an early session. The several 
Ministers have dispersed, and the prorogation, 
which is nominally to Noy. 1, will no doubt be 
further extended, to the great relief of the 
Conservative party. 


The decision of the Cabinet would imply that 
there will be no immediate demand upon the 
British Treasury for the heavy expenses of a 
new campaign in Afghanistan. Probably the 
cost will for awhile be somehow met in India, 
however the burden may hereafter be distributed 
—a question on which the opinion of Parlia- 
ment must ultimately be taken. On this occa- 
sion we should hope that others besides the 
Liberals will regard an attempt to saddle 
India with avy portion of the cost of the 
new campaign as a scandal. But it is 
impossible to say what the Government 
will propose in order to mitigate their financial 
difficulties. At present there is an admitted 
deficit of six and a-half millions, which will, 
of course, be largely increased if India is fairly 
dealt with. And then, as appears from last 
quarter's returns, the revenue is falling, and Sir 
Stafford Northcote’s estimates have not thus far 
been realised. 


The news of the occupation of Cabul by 
General Roberts was expected three days ago. 
We hear, indeed, of the arrival of the British 
troops within one march of that capital, 
but for two days the telegraph has been silent. 
Deficiency of transport is the alleged cause of 
the delay, and considering the length of the 
communications, and that they are through the 
formidable passes of the Shutargardan, time 
may be required to bring up adequate sup- 
plies, or the mountain tribes may have attacked 
the convoys. The Ameer had strongly urged 
that Cabul should not be entered lest the rebels 
should sack it. This advice was disregarded by 
the commander-in-chief, but there is reason to 
believe that the city would not be occupied 
without a conflict with the mutinous regi- 
ments, who are said to be fortifying the citadel 
of Bala Hissar. As the Indian Government 
retain exclusive possession of the telegraph 
we must await their good pleasure for further 
news, the absence of which is creating no little 
anxiety. If General Roberts had been moving 
through a friendly country he would long since 
have been at Cabul. No doubt the Ameer and 
his officials find it expedient to assume a friendly 
demeanour, but there is much doubt as to the 
attitude of his turbulent subjects. 


It is some relief to find that the danger of a 
massacre of British officials in Burmah has 
passed away. Mr. St. Barbe, who remained 
after the withdrawal of Colonel Browne, has 
been allowed with all his staff to retire without 
molestation from Mandalay, and we are no 
longer represented at the Court of King Thee- 
baw. That sovereign and his associates con- 
tinue their orgies and barbarities, but in the 
midst of these excesses they are careful to take 
, 20 step which will provoke a conflict with the 
‘Indian Government. We are more likely to 
have news from Burmah of a domestic revolution 
than of a foreign war. 


We learn from Capetown that the troubles on | 
the northern frontier of Zululand have not yet 
ceased. The warlike chief Secocoeni does 
not seem to have been intimidated by the 
capture of Cetewayo, though he has placed 
himself out of reach of the British troops. For 
the present he refuses to come to terms, and a 
considerable force will be detained on the 
frontier to keep watch over his movements. Sir 
Garnet Wolseley is trying to reconcile the Boers 
of the Transvaal to annexation, which he tells 
them willneyer beundone. Too weak to offer open 
resistance, the attitude of a large section of 
these sturdy Dutch settlers is said to be sullen, 
if not hostile, indicating a resolution to refuse 
the payment of taxes and to offer passive resist- 
ance. Our own colonists are also in a very 
discontented mood. Sir Garnet’s plan of settle- 
ment in Zululand is generally regarded as a 
miserable sham, which leayes the condition of 
the country worse than before. ‘‘ Zululand, they 
say, may now no longer be the seat of a united 
power like Cetewayo’s, capable of striking 
a crushing blow, but, with thirteen inde- 
pendent chieftainships and no controlling 
Government, it may well be the seat of small 
rebellions and disaffections, which will keep 
the Natal and Transyaal borders in a continual 
state of disquietude, and render these colonies 
practically more unsafe than before. Any union 
or confederation of Cape Colony with Natal and 
the adjacent territories in such circumstances is 
entirely out.of the question.” It is most pro- 
bable that the main source of this dissatisfac- 
tion is the confirmation to the natives of their 
rights to their land in Zululand and the prohi- 
bition of sales to white men. 


Such speeches as those of Sir William Har- 
court at Southport and Liverpool would, in 
France, by reason of their brilliant epigram and 
apt wit, almost suffice to destroy an Admini- 
stration. Even here they are evidently pro- 
ducing a marked impression upon a public 
whose faith in Lord Beaconsfield’s Govyern- 
ment has been rudely shaken, and who, 
in the midst of the depression and disappoint- 
ments of the hour, see with marvellous equa- 
nimity their former idols ruthlessly demolished. 
In a sentence or two the Liberal orator at Liver- 
pool hit off with great sarcasm the grave defects 
of our leading Ministers. Here is a photograph of 
the Foreign Secretary :—‘‘ If you want a varia- 
tion in Lord Salisbury at the Conference at Con- 
stantinople you will find it in Lord Salisbury at 
the Congress of Berlin. No one has practised 
with greater success the art of expounding 
opposite opinions. ‘Age cannot wither nor 
custom stale his infinite variety.” He crushes 
Russophobism with big maps one day and he 
takes Cyprus to fight Russia in Armenia the 
next. How can we hope to compete with such 
aman in startling effects and picturesque con- 
trasts?’’ Then comes the turn of Lord Cran- 
brook, who told one story about Afghanistan 
last August, and will have the advan- 
tage of telling quite a different one next Feb- 
ruary. As to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, he 
can always divert the public mind by a contrast 
between his estimates and his revenues, and to 
him must be assigned the suggestion of the 
Times the other day—probably a forecast of the 
coming Budget—that we should ‘defer the 
liquidation of the actual and accruing floating 
debt as a task appropriate to the energies and 
the courage of another Parliament.” Another 
Cabinet portrait is that cf Lord Sandon, who 
some time since indulged in eloquent prophecies 
of a brilliant transformation scene in Asia 
Minor on the adyent of the English. ‘‘ TLis,”’ 
said Sir William Harcourt, “is magnificent, it 
is even sublime; but what has become of it all ? 
The unfortunate people who inhabit the ‘ flowery 
plains of Syria,’ and frequent ‘ the course of the 
Tigris and the Euphrates,’ must be just now 
very much in the condition of the unfortunate 
wife of Bluebeard, crying, ‘Sister Sandon, 
sister Sandon, do you see anybody coming ?’ 
Lord Sandon and his colleagues have altogether 
shrunk from the glorious enterprise ”—for the 
Foreign Secretary has actually repudiated all 
responsibility for the reforms guaranteed by 


| the Anglo-Turkish Conyention. 


The present week is sacred to representative 
assemblies. The Social Science Congress has 
been sitting at Manchester since Wednesday 
last, and closes to-day. Though the attendance 
has not been overflowing, many valuable papers 
have been read, and useful discussions have 
taken place on the wide range of subjects 
embraced under that designation—Bishop 
Fraser, both in the opening address and in the 
subsequent proceedings, haying taken a pro- 
minent part. Such problems as the land 
question, the influence of the drama, 
the relations of civilised nations to native 
tribes, and the effects of religious and edu- 
cational endowments, have been again 
dealt with in the various sections—not, 
we hope, without some good result in maturing 
opinion. The education question in all its 
aspects has also been keenly discussed. The 
great drawback to the Social Science Congress 
is that most of the subjects were considered 
some weeks previously at the more influential 
meetings of the British Association. 


The Church Congress and the Baptist Union 
this week follow suit. The former was opened 
yesterday at Swansea, under the presidency of 
the Bishop of St. David's, and there seems to 
have been a large assembly of clergymen from 
all parts of England as well as Wales. Swansea, 
as well as Wales altogether, is a stronghold of 
Dissent, though the chairman had the boldness 
to deny Mr. Gladstone’s assertion that the 
Welsh were a nation of Nonconformists, and to 
maintain that, in his own diocese at least, the 
average attendance at the Holy Communion in 
the English Church, in proportion to the popu- 
lation, scarcely fell short of that which was 
found in other parts of the kingdom where Non- 
conformily was far less influential—a not very 
definite assertion. In the evening there was a 
remarkable discussion, which we can barely 


-mention this week, on the causes of and the 


remedy for Dissent—a subject (it is remarked) 
which one local critic has taken exception to as 
reading too like a sanitary question, suggest- 
ing to the mind that Dissent is an epidemic 
of some sort. This critic points out that 
Welsh Dissent at least is not, and never has 
been, a mere epidemic, but that the Welsh 
people have adopted Free Ohurchism as a basis 
for their religious teaching, and that their reli- 
gious fate is bound up with it irrevocably. 
The Bishop of Winchester, who introduced the 
subject, does not take that view—his contention 
being that the Church of England is not a sect, 
but a world-wide society meant to include in it 
all who accept Christ as their king. Dr. Harold 
Browne deprecated all concessions of real prin- 
ciple, but believes much can be done without 
compromise. So also does Canon Ourteis, who 
thinks that the radical remedy for the spirit of 
Nonconformity is simply ‘‘ the presentation in 
a concrete shape of the lovely spirit of 
catholicity; the realieation, so far as human 
infirmity will allow, of the glorious ideal of the 
Church.” In the discussion which followed, 
must of the speakers recommended conciliation, 
but Bishop Perry was good enough to say that 
ke would not require Dissenters to admit tbat 
Episcopacy was of the ersence of the 
Gospel, while the suggestion of a lay member 
of the Congress (Mr. H. Vivian, M.P.) that a 
committee should be appointed to investigate 
the apparent differences between Ohurch and 
Dissent, with the object of actively promoting 
progress towards a sublime ideal of unity, was 
quietly cushioned. ‘Come over to us of the 
true Church” was the epirit of the invitation 
given by the chief speakers to Nonconformists, 
and apparently they do not see that there is 
an} thing incongruous in a proposal which, if 
not impertinent, is certainly ludicrous. 


The members of the Baptist Union have met 
for the first time in Scotland, and the Autumnal 
Session at Glasgow promises to be successful. 
Yesterday was devoted to the cause of foreign 
missions, and much enthusiasm of a practical 
as well as an emotional kind was exhibited. 
To-day the chairman (the Rey. George Gould) 
was to deliver his address. 
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BAPTIST UNION OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND, 


The Autumnal Session of the Baptist Union is 
being held during the present week at Glasgow. 
A considerable number of the ministers and dele- 
gates arrived on Saturday, including a large party 
who, under the personal supervision of Mr. Thomas 
Cook, have made a week’s tour of the Highlands, 
Special sermons, in connection with the session of 
the Union, were preached on Sunday by the Revs. 
Dr, Angus, W. G, Lewis (London), J. Bailey, B.A. 
(Sheffield), H. B, Robinson (Wisbeach), Dr. Price 
(Aberdare), T. Barross (Peterborough), J. J. Brown 
(Birmingham), J. W. Ashworth, Benwell Bird 
(Plymouth), and W. P. Lockhart (Liverpool). 
The President of the Union, the Rev. G. Gould, of 
Norwich, preached in Adelaide-place Church on 
Sunday afternoon, and in the evening he delivered 
a special address at a united devotional service held 
at North Frederick-street Chapel. In connection 
with the Conference, and a series of meetings in 
commemoration of the Temperance Jubilee, the 
Rev. De..-Wallace the same evening reviewed before 
an audience of five thousand persors the progress 
of the movement in Scotland during the last fifty 
ycars. 

A formal welcome was on Monday night accorded 
to the ministers and delegates by the City Council 
at the Corporation Galleries, Sauchiehall-street. 
A public reception in the shape of a conversazione 
was attended by upwards of 3,000 persons, including 
the leading representatives of all Evangelical deno- 
minations. The guests were received by Provost 
Wilson, and several addresses were delivered. Mr. 
Howard Bowser presided. The Rev. J. C. Brown, 
president of the Baptist Union of Scotland, delivered 
an address of welcome, especially alluding to the 
support long and earnestly extended by the Scotch 
churches to denominational advancement, and 
particularly to the aid of its foreign missions. 
The Rev. G. Douglas, Principal of the Free 
Church College, Glasgow, referred to many 
things which made the work of Baptists 


dear to Christians in Scotland, as reasons why they 
might be sure of a hearty welcome when meeting as 
a Union for the first time north of the Tweed. He 
should be surprised if the Baptists did not find 
themselves side by side with the Scottish Presby- 
terians in the practical contest still awaiting this 
generation in all that concerned the progress of 
real civil and religious liberty. The Rev. David 
Russell, as the oldest Congregational minister in 
the city, extended the greeting of that body to their 
Baptist neighbours. The Rev. Dr. Joseph Brown 
represented the Presbyterian churches inthe absence 
of Dr. Jeffrey, the moderator of the Synod. He 
hoped their interchange of kindly fellowship would 
inspire aad sustain mutual confidence, so as to rejoice 
in each other’s virtues and successes. The Lord 
Provost of the city thought the occasion was satis- 
factory, as showing the breadth of the platfurm on 
which, as Christian men and women, they stood. 
He congratulated the Baptist denomination upon 
their prominent position in regard to the temper- 
ance movement, He rejoiced in welcoming those 
whose honour and privilege it was to have within 
their bounds perhaps the first preacher of the age. 
The Rev. F. Trestrail, vice-president of the Union, 
acknowledged the expressions of welcome, aud 
hoped the gathering might be a good omen of the 
week's meetings, The Rev. Dr. Angus said that he 
found in that assembly the fulfilment of man 
years’ desire, and he believed lasting benefit to ail 
concerned must result. Dr. Price (of Aberdare) 
ages of the progress of the denomination in Wales. 

r. H. M. Bompas, Q.C., the Rev. George Gould, 
of ae (president), and Provost Wilson also 
spoke. 

eager morning the Rev. H. Platten, Birming.- 
ham, preached a special missionary eermon to young 
mep, in North Frederick-street Church. In Ade. 
laide-place Church, at eleven o'clock, a missionary 
valedictory and designation service was largely 
attended. The Rev. Dr. Maclaren, of Manchester, 
opened the proceedings with reading and prayer. 

e Rev. Dr, Paterson, who presided, briefly 
explained the grounds of existence and epecial 
objects of the Baptist Missionary Society. Dr. 
Underhill, of London, introduced the missionaries 
who are about leaving for foreign fields, and 
dvacribed the scenes of their contemplated labours. 
The Rev. George Kerry is returning to Calcutta to 
resume his former sphere of work; the Rev. J. 
Stubbs, hitherto of Eythorpe, has accepted the pas- 
torate of the church at Allahabad, India; the Rev. J. 
Ewen, who had already been engaged in connection 
with the Free Church Mission, but is a recent con- 
vert to Baptist views, and the Rev, T. R. Edwards, 
of Pontypool College, are also proceeding to India ; 
the Rev, RK. E. Gammon is returning to Puerto 
Plata, San Domingo, where he has for some time 
already laboured ; aud D. Lyall has been set apart 
for West Africa, Dr. Underhill dwelt upon certain 
indications, especially in recent published state- 
ments and inquiries in the Friend of India, by 


Baboo Keshub Chunder Sen, to prove the progress 


of missions in that vast empire. Mr. A. Hl. 


aynes, 
secretary 


of the Missionary Society, announced 


expedition to the Congo country, Central Africa, had 
offered to bear half the total cost of 1,400/, 
towards equipping and sending four further mis- 
sionaries to China and eight to India, upon condi- 
tion that the balance was at once contributed. 
Towards that sum 100/. had already been pro- 
mised; 1007. each by Mr. Howard Bowser, of 
Glasgow ; Mr. E. 8. Robinson, of Bristol ; and Mr. 
Hugh Rose, of Edinburgh ; and 50/. each by Mr. 
J. Colman, of London, and Mr. E. Rawlings, of 
Wimbledon. The\ several missionaries havia 

spoken of their expectations in the work, a farewel 
address was given to them hy the Rev. Jobn Aldis, 
late of Plymouth. The Rev. C. M. Birrell offered 
the valedictory prayer. \ 

In the evening about 4,000 persons attended a 
public missionary meeting, which was held in St. 
Andrews Hall, Glasgow, Dr. J. A. Campbell, of 
Strathcaro, presiding.\ Mr..A. H. Baynes, secre- 
tary of the Baptist Missionary Society, presented 
an interim report, showing that towards twenty new 
missionaries resolved upon at\ Leeds Jast year ten 
had since been accepted by the\ committee. Some 
of them were now labouring in India, Africa, Chine, 
and the West Indies, and \three\ were about leavin 

this country. Added to these the committee ha 

assisted in sending ont four\others—two to India 
to take charge of four churches already established 
in Madras and Allahabad, and two to missionary 
churches in the West Indies.\ Further, the com- 
mittee have jast accepted the offer of Miss Emily 
Saker, daughter of the veteran labourer for forty 
years in the Cameroons, to return to Africa on mis- 
sion work. Two missionaries had lately been com- 
pelled by ill-health to withdraw from) the field ; 
six others had temporarily to leave their stations 
and seek by change to England recruited health, 
while a large number of those at\ present toiling 
abroad were rapidly becoming frail and feeble. 
If Scotland had but three ministers instead of 
2,400, the whole of Yorkshire but two, Wales 
but one, and London but five, the proportion would 
be greatly in excess of the missionary provision 
for India today. The opium traffic, was carried 
on under the plea of financial necessity, for 
the sake of seven millions of money; and \ more 
than three millions of men perished annually in 


was a party; and ss by British brute force 
only had the floodgates of China been burst, open 
to allow this seductive poison free course to blast 
and ruin the millions of that vast empire—a traffic 
which the Government itself had candidly ackno w- 
ledged wae immoral as well as unsafe, but which, 
although morally wrong, they declared to \ he 
financially necessary. Had not our rulers, with 
only a few exceptions, been far too ready to regard 
India as a fine field for the display of 
a spirited foreign policy, and for the grati- 
fication of Imperial plans and lust of power? 
Our soldiers, too, were prone to look upon it 
as an arena for fresh laurels, promotion, and pay, 
and our manufacturers as a market for cotton and 
cloth ; and had the churches of Christ, fired with a 
Christ-like bag vce ani enthusiasm, responded as 
they should have done to the command of the 
Master to preach the Gospel to all these millions of 
our fellow-subjects? At the close of last March 
the year’s balance-sheet of the society showed a 
deficieney of more than 3,000/., and since that date 
a still further decrease of receipts had taken 


place: Tv maintain the present staff of 
missionaries, leaving extension out of the 
question, enlarged contributions were needed, 


while to at all adequately increase the staff— 
a course so urgently called for on all hands— 
double the present receipts from the churches were 
needed. A careful examination of the propor- 
tionate givings in Baptist churches brought out the 
fact that barely 10 per cent. of such gifts was 
devoted to foreign mission work, and rather more 
than 90 per cent, to home work. Only about one- 
half of the churches of the denomination contri- 
buted in any way towards foreign mission work. 
Since the meeting in Leeds last year the — 
had accepted five new missionaries for wor 

in Africa, and three of them, led by Mr. 
Comber, were endeavouring to work their way 
from San Salvador, the capital of the Kingdom 
of Congo, to Stanleypool ; and once there, the whole 
of the vast waterway of the Congo River, clear of 
all rapids, cataracts, and falls, lay open to the 
heralds of the Cross for more than a thousand 
miles right into the heart of Central Africa as far 
as Nyangwe. Addresses were also delivered by 
the Revs. A. Thomson, D.D., Hugh Stowell Brown 
(Liverpool), Richard Glover (Bristol), Mr. J. 8S. 
Wright (Birmingham), and Mr, F, T. Lewis (Cal- 
catta), arguing that to missionary enterprise, rather 
than to war pioneering, the advance of healthy 
commerce with distant colonies and islands had 
—— in the past, and would be in the future, rightly 
ne, | | 


For the above, we are chiefly indebted to the 
Daily News, the parcel from our own correspondent 
not having reached us in time to be made fully 
available, In bis letter, which travels over much 
the same ground as the above, our correspondent 
refers to this, the first meeting of the Union in 
Scotland, and thinks it likely to be a decided 
success. Monday evening’s meeting was overflowing, 
and one among many proofs of the generous hos- 
pitality of the Scotch. Mr. Howard Bowser, 
who has taken a very active part in organising the 


that Mr. Charles Watkin, of Bristol, who under- 
took to bear the entire cost of the recent preliminary 


Union meetings, presided with great tact. All 
were rejoiced to hear the Rev, Principal Douglas 


nn 
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speak as he did of the points in connection with the 
Baptists, which ensured for the members of the 
Union a hearty reception in Scotland. He men. 
tioned the work of the Baptist Missionary Society, 
which had awakened the churches in England of 
every denomination to 4 recognition of their duty 
to spread the Gospel. And then, too, Baptists 
won respect by their firm intelligent adherence to 
evangelical truth. 

At yesterday worning’s missionary meeting ‘‘it wag 
very gratifying to hear Dr. Paterson in his extreme 
old age deliver so clear and effective an address ag 
that with which he oprnedthene:ting, The Doctcr 
has greatly aged since we saw him before, but he 
evidently retains much of his former mental power, 
Dr. Underhill was in his right place in giving 
an account of the fields where the brethren 
about to go out to mission work will labour. No 
one knows the mission field better than Dr. Under. 
hill ; he has visited. nearly every part of it, and 
has formed a most accurate acquaintance with 
the peculiarities and needs of every place where 
Baptist missionaries work. After Ur. Underhill’s 
address, Mr. Baynes, the secretary, stated that Mr. 
Wathen, of Bristol, who had given so generously to 
the African mission, was prepared to give 700I. 
towards 1,400/. required to equip and send out twelve 
additional missionaries, It will be a noble thing if 
the Glasgow meetings should issue—as Mr. Watken 
suggests—in the addition of twelve men to the 
foreign mission staff. At present the Indian mis- 
sion is in a very weak state, and needs to be 
reinforced with several able men. Not by any 
means the least interesting and attractive part of 
these fureign mission services is the appearance on 
the platform of young men who are set apart for 
the work, and of old veterans who, after a period 
of rest at home, return to their work. At this 
meeting a remarkable speech was delivered by a 
very young man—Mr. Edwards—who has 
deen a student in Pontypool College. His 
address would have done credit to any able 
and tried Jabourer in mission work. It is 
very evident that missionary zeal is not on the 
wane amongst the Baptists. The appearance of 
the meeting on Tuesday morning, the tone of the 
speeches, and the whole spirit pervading the 


China by the consumption of that most destructive\| assembly, gave us great hope with regard to the 
drug which for years was forced upon China in open | future operations of this oldest of English missionary 
violation of a special treaty, to which Great Britain | \societies. 


If only the feelings and principles 
expressed in Glasgow can be carried out in connec- 
tion with the Churches, the mission cause will rise 
to. a higher level in the Baptist body than 
any it has yet reached. As related to this, 
evangelistic services in and around Glasgow have 
been, arranged for as part of these gatherings. This 
is.as it should be. In Wales every chapel would 
at\such a time have a service in it. It was in this 
way that the Principality became ro thoroughly 
evangelised, And if English Christians would only 
follow the same course, untold good would result, 
Why should there be hundreds of ministers gathered 
together, \and, at most, only some half-dozen 
sermons be\preached ?” 


THE ‘CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF 
IRELAND. 
(From\our own Correspondent ) 


The annual \meeting of this Union commenced in 
Dublin on Monday, September 29, with a prayer- 
meeting at the Congregational Church, Kilmainham, 
a suburb of Dublin. \\ Addresses were given by the 
Revs. J. H. Ashby, of Richhill, and T. J. Forsyth, 
of Lisburn, the latter\of whom is working hard to 
collect the funds necessary to build a church for 
his congregation, which meets at present in a school- 
house. This is no easy \task where the members 
const solely of working\ men and their families, 
wl ose ec rnings scarcely average a pound a week. 

Ti real bus jess of the\ Union commenced on 
the .ollowing day, when, the chairman, the Rev. 
Robert Sewell, of Londonderry, gave an able 
address in the York-street. Congregational Church, 
Dublin, a building which always recalls the revered 
name of Dr. Urwick, and his\long years of useful- 
ness there. After referring to this year as being 
the jubilee of the Union, which,. formed in 1829, 
is one year older than the English Union, Mr. 
Sewell announced as the ‘subject. of \his address, 
‘*The Christian Commonwealth a Theocracy,” the 
word commonwealth being used in the same eense 
here as in Eph, ii. 12. Congregational principles, 
the chairman held, were those most nearly allied to 
the teachings of Christ and His Aposties. \ Even 
such Church writers as Archbishop Whately and 
Dr. Jacob have admitted theocratic congrega- 
tionalism to be of Divine origin. As the address 
will doubtless be printed in full it is not necessary 
to refer to it here at more length. ‘The meeting 
concluded with the introduction of the deputat ons 
fiom the English and Scotch Congregatiodal Unions 
—the Revs. G. 8. Barrett, of Norwich, and\J. M. 
Jarvie, of Greenock, respectively—both of\ whom 
spoke briefly, as well asthe Rev. J. LB. Paton, of 

ottingham, who is at present training some 
students for ministerial work in Ireland. 

On Wednesday various committee meetings were 
held, and noe read, One characteristically 
earnest and high-toned paper was read by the Kev. 
J. White, of Belfast, who is, perhaps, the only 
Congregational minister in Ireland who can grumble 
over a church too small for its needs. We hear 
too often an outcry of despair from Irish Protes- 
tants ; the Congregationalists, above all, being 
thought to poseess no self-sustaining life of their 
own. Mr. White, however, could point to Congre- 


gational churches filled to overtlowing, to several 
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mission stations supplied by various churches, and to 
a sum total of 3,000/. contributed last year in addi- 
tion to that raised for ministers’ salaries, With the 
encouragement afforded by this success, Mr. White 
was of opinion that a retreat should never be 
sounded ; no church should be closed, and if its life 
is but feeble, still be resolved that it ‘‘ shall yet live 
to praise the Lord.” ‘‘If the Irish Evangelical 
Society will support us, we will do our best to 
evangelise ; if it will not,”” Mr. White declared 
amidst cheers, ‘‘ we will do it ourselves, for if 
Congregationalism is suited to the many, it is also 
suited to the few.”’ Mr. White enumerated as some of 
the causes of decay in our churches—the unsettlement 
of pastors owing to their dissatisfaction with their 
small spheres of work; the bad education of the 
young—Sunday-schools being often altogether 
absent ; the want, in many cases, of a regular 
weekly prayer-meeting ; and the want of church 
and deacons’ meetings. The discontent of the 
ministers should only lead them, Mr. White urged, 
to devote a greater part of their time and energies 
to evangelisation around their homes, and he could 
assure them, from his own experience, that no work 
was more full of blessing to the worker as well as 
to others. A thoughtful paper on ‘‘ Sunday-schools,” 
the sole object of which should be to make the 
scholars Christian boys and girls, was next read by 
the Rev. B. Wallace, of Kingstown. This paper was 
characterised by the devout and earnest spirit which 
its author exhibits in all his work. In the discussion 
which followed the reading of these papers, the Rev. 
G. S. Barrett said that the spiritual condition of 
our churches, in our so-called ‘‘ one-man system,” 
must depend largely upon the pastor’s own spiritual 
condition; and he also urged the formation of 
unions for intercessory prayer. This had 
been done in his own church with most 
happy results, the members pledging themselves to 
give a definite time—say a quarter of an hour a 
week—to prayer for missions, for the cause of tem- 
perance, for success in evangelistic effort, and so 
forth. A church not bcing a mutual improvement 
society, it should carry on a perpetual warfare 
against evil everywhere. Mr. Barrett also referred 
to the ‘‘ outsiders’ services” that are held once a 
quarter in his church; the regular members 
vacating their own sittings to fill them with the 
poorest of the city. By this means the church 
becomes filled with the most wretched people who 
usually attend no place of worship, and some of the 
members of his church, who are now hard-working, 
earnest Christians, were thus first brought to know 
Christ as their Saviour. 


In the evening a public meeting was held in 
York-street Church, presided over by the pastor, 
the Rev. S. J. Whitmee, to whose energy and 
untiring thoughtfulness much of the success of 
the meetings is due; the Rev. J. M. Jarvie, the 
deputation from the Scotch Congregational Union, 
spoke earnestly of the condition, from a Christian 
point of view, of the world at the present day. 


The Rev. G. 8S. BARRETT, the deputation from 
the English Congregational Union, next spoke upon 
the many peculiar difficulties which hinder the 
work of Congregational ministers in Ireland. 


You must face, first (Mr. Barrett said), the fact of 
your religion being that of the minority of the minority. 
This, to a man who estimates truth by counting or by 
weighing heads, as I am told you do here in Ireland, 
proves immediately that Congregationalism is not on 
the side of truth. We remember, however, that Christ's 
Church was once in a smaller minority than we are, 
and we are content to be among the few here if they 
resemble at all the few then. Another difficulty is the 
position you must assume towards Roman Catholicism 
—that opposite pole to Congregatiovalism—it is an 
attitude which, while recognising all that is good and 
beautiful and holy, must necessarily be one of hos- 
tility, for Congregationulism meaus immediate and 

ersonal access to God through our one only Priest, the 

rd Jesus Christ, and must, therefore, oppose a priest- 
governed Church. Owing to this attitude our Church 
may be in danger of becoming controversial rather 
than evangelistic, Show that our Churches can 
make men saints, and you will not need to 
say that they are the Churches of Christ. 
A third difficulty is in the political aspect of Protes- 
tantism here, which has unhappily become a term 
almost synonymous with Conservatism. An alien 
religion is identified with an alien political creed ; and 
since the Tories have uniformly opposed every measure 
for the good of the people, it is no wonder that an Irish- 
man will not become a Protestaut while that term is 
identified iu his mind with the creed of a Tory. If we 
English Congregationalists are Protestants to the back- 
bone we are also Liberals to the backbone; not one 
solitary measure for the bonefit of the people but bas 
been ardently upheld by us, This was acknowledged 
at the time of the Catholic Emancipation Act by 
O'Connell himself. ‘Iam here,’’ he sald, speaking at 
& meeting of Protestant Dissenters, ‘‘to oxpress mv 
thankfulness for your exertions on our behalf, and for the 
support given by you to the great cause of my country.” 
Difficulties you may have to face; but they are not 
hopeless ones, Of our Congregational principles we 
need not be afraid. Their origin is found in the Church 
of the Acts of the Apostles ; not one principle that Paul 
and John and Peter held sacred but is dear to us. 
We are in the apostolic succession, if that be a succes- 
sion of principles and not of persons. We believe in 
the only sacraments tv be found in the Primitive Church 
—baptism and the Lord’s Supper. Tho ministry—the 
priesthood—we hold dear; but not that of a class, but 
of Christians, who are all kings and priests unto God. 
We claim the presence of Christ as Head and Ruler 
&4monys} us, saying, with A' gustine, ‘‘ Where Christ ig, 
there is His Church,” 
great opportunity before you. Everywhere in this 
there is a nobler cry that I should like to hear resound 


from one end of Ireland to the other—it is, ‘‘ Ireland 
for Christ ! ” 
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You labourers in Ireland have a itself a distinct body, but we hope that the mint- 


country | hear the ery ‘‘ Home Mule for Ireland”; but 


The political part of this speech was not in 
accordance with the opinions of many present ; for 
in Ireland, with the exception of the province of 


Ulster, almost all Protestants, including even many 


of the Congregationalists themselves, are, strange to 
say, hot and narrow Conservatives ; some three or 
four of the audience even quitted the church to 
show their disapproval of the speaker’s words. 
Favourable notice was taken of the speech in the 
next day’s Freeman’s Journal, a Home Rule and 
Catholic newspaper. The Rev. J. White, of 
Belfast, the leader, we were inclined to say, of 
the body in Ireland—at all events, one of the most 
respected and useful of its ministers in that country 
—gave an address full of fire and humour, explaining 
some of his methods of dealing with the people 
round him, and advisir » all wbo wished for spiritual 
health to go and work. The Rev. J. Hartland fol- 
lowed with an explanation of the Church Aid and 
Home Missionary Society, a subject of special in- 
terest to Irish Congregationalists just now, since 
there have been some rumours that the Irish 
Evangelical Society, with its small income and large 
working expenses, might possibly be merged into it. 
The attention of English Churches needs to be 
most forcibly drawn to the pressing needs 
of Ireland for united Christian effort. The 
isolated sition of Congregational ministers 
in feleok should lead their brethren in Eng- 
land to give them sympathy, if not pecuniary 
help. We understand that the anomalous position 
of the Irish Evangelical Society, the working 
expenses of which are upwards of 25 per cent. of 
its income, binders many who would otherwise 
render help ; if this be so, we trust that the Church 
Aid Society will take the matter up without loss 
of time; or, perhaps, a union might be effected 
between it and the Colonial Missionary Society. 


The proceedings of the following day commenced 
with a prayer-meeting, after which it was decided 
that the next annual meeting should be held in 
Belfast, the chairman to be the Rev. James Stirling, 
of Sligo; and Mr. Dale, of Birmingham, to be 
tavined to attend as the English deputation. 
Admirable papers were also read by Mr. Stirling on 
‘‘ Congregational Principles,” and by Mr. Wight on 
‘* Evangelistic Work.” Dinner and the usual 
coraplimentary speeches occupied the interval before 
the evening service, when the annual sermon was 
preached by the Rev. G.S. Barrett, for the English 
custom of commencing the meetings with the sermon 
is not followed here, though it is, we think, prefer- 
able. The subject of the sermon was ‘‘ Truth,” the 
text being taken from John viii. 32, ‘* Yeshall know 
the truth.” Mr. Barrett dwelt particularly, not 
only upon the fact of Christ Himself being and 
revealing the truth, the whole truth, but also upon 
the assurance of the disciples that they possessed 
this truth as a living motive power. At the con- 
clusion of the sermon the Lord’s Supper was admi- 
nistered, at which the Rev. S. J. Whitmee pre- 
sided, and the Rev. J. Gallaway, secretary of the 
ao Chapel Building Society, gave a brief 
address. 


On the following day some of the chief business of 
the Union was transacted. This was a conference 
with the deputation of the Irish Evangelical 
Society—a society which aids in the support of many 
of the Congregational churches in Ireland, and 
therefore claims a share in the management of these 
weak churches. A cry for ‘‘ Home Rule” has 
been raised, however, in consequence of the action 
of the committee in somewhat summarily refusing 
the grant to certain churches baving proved 
distasteful. The usual feeling of dislike to 
English systems of government had been more or 
less plainly expressed at all the business meetings, 
and the Evangelical Society naturally wished to 
understand why the Irish churches objected to 
their ‘‘interference,” as it was called, while 
yet accepting their aid in the shape of money 
grants. A conference was therefore arranged, 
with the special purpose of coming to an under- 
standing on this matter. In a very lucid 
paper the Rev. J. White stated the grievances 
of the Irish Congreyationalists, and the chair- 
man, the Rev. R. Sewell, read a _ valuable 
paper on the history of the Irish Evangelical 
Society, and its relationship to the Congrega- 
tional Union of Ireland. A warm discussion 
followed, but admirable speeches by Mr. Foley, 
Q.C., and by the Revs. J. Jarvie, ox, Hartland, 
and Barrett, at length brought about a better under- 
standing, and it was finally decided, on the motion 
of Mr, Hartland, that a deputation should be sent 
to London for the purpose of conferring with the 
committee of the Irish Evangelical Society. For 
this purpose representatives were chosen in whom 
the Union could repose full confidence. 


The meetings of the Union concluded very 
pleasantly with a tea and public meeting in the 
Congregational Church at Kingstown, a suburb of 
Dublin, at which the addresses bore chiefly upon 
the subject uf Christian union between the different 
denominations. Great satisfaction was expressed 
at the hospitable way in which the members of the 
Union had been received by the Dublin people, 
aresult chiefly due to Mr. Whitmee’s untiring exer- 
tions, and the meetings seem to have been generally 
considered succesefal, though our English visitors 
probably felt the chilling influence of abtis meetings 
in a hal Bag church, It is evident that Congrega- 
tionalism in Ireland has some dilliculty in keeping 


eters and delegates who were present will return to 
their difficult, and often depressing, work with 
renewed vigour and charity, both amongst them- 
selves and their co-workers of different denomina- 
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tions, having ‘‘ provoked one another unto love and 


good works” by this assembling of themselves 
together. 


Correspondence, 


—o— 
CONGREGATIONALISM AND ITS YOUNGER 
MEMBERS. 

To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 


Srr,— Having read the letter signed ‘‘M. E. B.” 
on this subject in your last number, I write, as a 
mother who has observed the same tendency in 
many of our young people to leave our Noncon- 
formist services, to suggest that there may be other 
reasons for the fact than those named in 
“*M.E. B.’s” letter. 

I know many young people, children of Non- 
conformists, who are devout, earnest Christians, 
whose religious sympathies are in complete accord 
with those of their parents, but who are dissatisfied 
with Nonconformist services and go to the Church 
of England. Is it because they bave not been 
properly or adequately instructed in the principles 
of congregational church order? I do not think 
so. Certainly it is not because they prefer Epis- 
copal order that they go to Church services The 
fact is that it is impossible now to get attached to 
any principles of Church government the degree of 
importance which our forefathers did attach to 
their principles. 

It is found out that none of them are of Divine 
order; none of them of exclusive Scriptural 
authority ; that all of them have some points of 
excellence ; that none are without very conspicuous 
defects. In the hands of good administrators the 
worst system permits much good to be cone ; in the 
hands of bad managers, whether clergy or laity, 
much that is evil cannot be prevented. 

This being very generally known, young people 
are apt to select services which suit their taste, and 
culture, and refinement, and which quicken their 


religious sympathies, fairly deeming such results 


rather than the ecclesiastical form through which 
they are produced the adequate ground for their 
preference, 

Now, if this be so, is it not clear what must be 
done if we would not lose the very best of our 
young men and maidens? ‘The services in our 
chapels should be conducted according to the 
exigencies of the times in which we are living, and 
not in a style which no doubt did suit our 
Puritan forefathers. We want a service of 
worship in which ajJl can take a large 
part, by participation in prayers, in responses, 
in reading, and in which some other voice than one 
shall be heard. And instead of the long, dreary 
forty or fifty minutes’ read sermons, we want spoken 
exhortations such as Englishmen are accustomed to 
in Parliament, at the Bar, in public meetings, and 
very seldom exceeding twenty minutes. I often 
wonder, seeing that the majority of all our congre- 
gations consist of young people, bow ministers and 
deacons can be satisfied with services which, except 
in the singing, practically ignore their presence, 

If the tendency ‘‘ M. E. B.” deplores, and which 
I equally deplore, is to be checked at all it must be 
by a radical reform in the kind of services which 
we say they are leaving. Are our churches ripe 
for such areform? I wish I could think so. The 
first sign of it, however, will be when ministers and 
deacons, and all our ‘‘powers that be,” blame 
themselves for holding too fast to the Puritan 
traditions, rather than blame the educated young 
people of our time for going where they get most 
religious good. 

A NONCONFORMIST MOTHER. 


THE LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY’S 
MEMORIAL SERVICE FOR DR. MULLENS. 
T'o the Editor of the Nonconformist, 
Drar Sir,—I attended the above-named service 
with every wish to give up my heart to tender 
thought of the dead, and of Him in whom they yct 
live. Two things, however, frustrated this desire. 
(1.) Three of our missionaries have just died in 
Afiica—Mr. Thompson, Arthur Dodgsbun, and Dr. 
Mullens. It was an inexplicable mistake, and an 
instance of official bad taste, to have a memorial 
service for one only, when thres have sa:rifized 
themselves, I knew nothing of Mr Thompson 
personally, but he wassurely anoble man. | knew 
Arthur Dodgshun well, and a more splendid typ» 
of man for missionary life there never wes Hue 
was handsome, strong, intelligent, and pious in 
equal degrees. He had just the combination of 
qualities which makes a daring and devout man. 
Why should the death of such a 3 oang Lero, in the 


ie 
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flower of his youth, be followed by no solemnity or 
memorial ? Beyond a gratuitous reference to 
Messrs. Thompson and Dodgshun in a paper read 
somewhat inaudibly by one of the speakers, the 
meeting passed over in silence their devotion, 
dangers, distresses, and death. They gave up their 


ALL. Who hasdone, or could do more? Young 
Dodghsun laid down his whole earthly future— 


from youth to possible old age, not the remainder 
of a long life. | 

We were told at the meeting that the death of 
Dr. Maullens should be a call to young men to give 
themselves to the work. But is it a call to young 
men to observe that when one of their number 
perishes far away, the painful and uttermost sacri- 
fice he has made is not deemed worthy of memo- 
rial under the esme roof with that of the late 
foreign secretary, whom we all honour and lament? 
Let me add— 

(2.) I failed to profit by the meeting in general, 
because it seemed to me one of the most dreary 
and depressing I ever attended. Dr. Allon’s 
musical and other hymn selections were simply 
perfect, and helped to counteract the almost pro- 
fane drowsiness and inattention which ove saw 
come over the congregation. I heard ladies and 
others speak of the service as unendurably dry. 


When next a service in which all our London 
churches. are interested is to be held at Union 
Chapel, may the hand which appears in the choral 
eervice be allowed to show iteelf in the appoint- 
ment of other parts of it. 


The memorial service just held, proves that the 
art of rising to a great occasion in arranging for 
a devotional service has not yet been mastered by 
Congregationalists. 

Truly yours, 
A MINISTER. 


[We should think it probable that the memorial 
service in Union Chapel was limited to Dr. 
Mullens because he had Jong been a member of 
Dr. Allon’s church. It is also to be noted that 
the information relative to Mr. Dodgshun's 
untimely death consists for the present of a brief 
telegram.— Ep. Noncon. ] | | 


Golleges und Schools, 


—-~ > — 
SPRING HILL COLLEGE, 


The anuual meeting of trustees and subscribers 
to Spring Hill College was held on Sept. 22 in the 
Jecture-room of Carr’s-lane Chapel, Mr. W. Kirk- 
patiick, of Walsall, presiding, There was a good 
attendance, 

Councillor 8. Epwarps read the _ trustees’ 
accounts, which showed a balance of ahout 6407. 
The college account, read by Mr. F. Kzzp, showed 


an adverse balance of 947/ , the expenditure having 
been 3,673/. 


The Rev, F. STErHENs (secretary) read the report 
of the committee, which stated that at the opening 
of the session just concluding there were twenty-six 
students in the college. Of these one was a lay 
student, six had been received on probation, five of 
whom were admitted at the close of the probationary 
period to the full curriculum. Three students had 
closed their connection with the college. Mr. Lucas 
had accepted an invitation to the pastorate of a 
church at Birkdale, near Southport. Mr. King 
had offered himself to, and had been accepted by, 
the directors of the London Missionary Society, but 
his ephere of labour had not yet been determined ; 
and Mr. Charies Edward Watson had, to the great 
regret of the committee, been obliged to relinquish 
his studies owing to the failure of his health. At 
the beginning of the present year. with the approval 
of the Board of Education, Mr. Pagett went to the 


_. University of Halle, in Germany, to pursue his 


studies there until Christmas, when he will return 
to Spring Hill to complete his course. The com- 
mittee bad great satisfaction in reporting that at 
the Jart examination for the Dr. Williams scholar. 
ship Mr. Darwent was a successful candidate, and 
in accordance with the conditions of the scholar- 
ship, he had gone to the Univereity of Glasgow for 
three years. In October lest Mr. Lucas gained the 
first ¢xansination required for the B.A. degree at 
the London University, and in July Mr. Carter 
passed the matriculation examivation, and was high 
in the honours division. During the year sixteen 
young men had applied for admi-rion as ministerial 
wtudents, One application had Jep-ed, two had 
been deferred, eight had been declined, and five 
now entered on probation, The report went on tuo 
refer tothe questions of college refurm and the com- 
mittee on the subject, on which that committee was 
represented, and to the appointmens of a Senatus 
Academicus of the associated colleges, 


In moving the adoption of the report, the Cuatr- 
MAN said they had only one cause for regret, viz , the 
existence of a debt ; but that was owing to greater 
work done. This was seconded by Mr, G. Tay.or, 
and the Rev. W. F. CALLAWAY moved, and Mr, 
CARTER seconded, a vote of thanks to the 
treasurer. 


Mr. R. W. Daz, M.A., moved the following 
resolution :— 


That this meeting bas heard with much satisfaction 
of the appointment of a special representative com- 
mittee to consider what measures can be adopted to 
improve the Congregational colleges of Eogland, to 
secure a greater economy of teaching power, end to 
enable them to do more efficiently the special work for 
which they are founded ; that it highly approves of the 
formation of a Senatus Academicus, and earnestly hopes 
that it may exercise great and lasting iofluence on the 
theological training of the Congregational ministry, aud 
lead to the pursuit of more accurate theological know- 
ledge and higher religious culture amongst the churches; 
and that, being deeply impressed with the importance 
of the mission to which Congregationalism is called, it 
cannot but welcome every judicious and well-directed 
effort to secure a thoroughly educated, intelligert, and 
godly ministry for the service of Christ, in the Congre- 
gational churches of the British Empire. 
He said their college system was one of the most 
striking proofs of the doctrine of evolution as against 
the doctrine of catastrophes, that could be found in 
any part of the world. Itsprang up as the result of 
the exclusion of Nonconformists from the national 
Universities. A few students were gathered in the 
house of a devout and learned minister to be trained 
for the Nonconformist pastorate, and gradually 
these private academies gave place to colleges of 
the kind that were now in existence, and it was 
extremely difficult for them to escape from the 
influence of their traditions, For the last twenty 
years, however, a very large number of Congrega- 
tionalists had been convinced that the time had 
come to attempt at last a catastrophe in their 
college system, and to endeavour to bring the old 
scheme into harmony with the new circumstances 
of our time. Congregational colleges had a 
reason for their existence in the necessity 
for providing theological training for their 
pastors. He supposed that that reason for their 
existence was likely to continue for several genera- 
tions to come: but that Congregational colleges 
should exist in order to provide literary training 
for their pastors was a different affair altogether. 
He did not believe that it was the work of the 
church on the one hand to provide secular educa- 
tion for the great mass of the people, nor did he 
believe it was the work of the church to provide 
secular education for its ministry. There was a 
time when it was necessary for the churches to pro- 
vide secular schools for the mass of the English 
people, but that time had gone. In like manner 
there was atime when it was necessary for Con- 
gregational churches to provide literary culture for 
their ministers ; and that time was now, as he ven- 
tured to hope and believe, gradually passing away. 
The national universities were now accessible to 
them, as they were not to their fathers, and surely 
one of their immediate objects should be to secure 
that their ministers whose previous -education 
qualified them for receiving advantages from the 
national Universities, should receive their literary 
culture there, and should come to their own col- 
leges for theological training afterwards. That 
object was recognised in the interim report of the 
- a committee appointed by the Congregational 
nion to consider their present college system. 
Meanwhile it was certain they would find it neces- 
sary to continue on a certain scale the provision of 
a literary course for those whose previous educa- 
tional advantages did not qualify them for entering 
the national Universities, and deriving profit from 
the studies in them. For a time he supposed they 
must continue to provide for the class of students 
from whom, let him say, some of their most éarnest 
and efficient ministershad come. Every college, how- 
ever, should lighten assoon asit could itsliterary work, 
and endeavour to send those of its men who would 
profit from study at London, Glasgow, Edinburgh, 
Oxford, or Cambridge, to those universities, and 
receive them back for their theological course after 
they had got their literary culture. Their con- 
viction was, with the reverence which they bad for 
free thought and free life, that it would be a great 
advautage to their ministers that for three or four 
years they should be brought into close and living 
contact with the thought and life of those whose 
political, ecclesiastical, and religious opinions were 
most unlike theirown. He knew there were some 
who believed that if they sent many of their 
students to the universities they would lose them. 
He was quite willing to lose all those who would be 
lost. (Hear, hear.) The result of his observation 
of what happened at the national universities was 
that the Nonconformists kept nearly all the 
students that were worth keeping, and the rest 
went elsewhere. There was, however, no rule 
without an exception. They had lost, here and 
there, some men of conspicuous power and of 
most excellent character ; but, broadly speaking, 
he believed the rule held. He agreed, there- 
fore, with the general principles of the interim 
report of the special committee, and he trusted that 
the constituents and the committee of Spring Hill 
College would be prepared to go to work on those 
lines. The second part of his resolution related to 
the Senatus Academicvs—an examining board repre- 
senting the different colleges, and intended to pro- 
mote theological studies in those colleges. Certain 
subjects of doctrinal theology, exegesis, and philo- 
sophy were tobe submitted to a common exami- 
nation. He had seen it suggested by some uncon- 
siderate person that it might be desirable at some 
future time to ask for a royal charter enabling that 
senate to confer theological degrees. He ventured 
to say that thero was not the slightest chance of 
the Nonconformists of England asking for such 


powers from the Crown. He did not believe that 
it belonged to the Crown to empower senates to 


confer theological degrees, and he was pretty cer. 
tain that the senate that had recently been 
appointed would never ask for such a prerogative, 
There was one danger unquestionably in connection 
with that scheme of organisation. While he 
believed it might tend to stimulate theological 
studies in their colleges, there was some peril lest 
it should interfere with the elasticity of their work. 
He should be extremely sorry himself if the sub- 
jects imposed by that examining body secured a 
uniform stereotyped system of theological and 
philosophical study in all the colleges in the 
country. His earnest hope was that a very large 
margin would be left for the individual charac- 
teristics of professors and of the separate colleges, 
Applause. 
The oo was seconded by Dr. DEANE, and 
carried unanimously. 
On the motion of Mr. J. A. Cooper, seconded by 
Mr. W. Smita, a resolution was passed appealing 
to the friends of the college to endeavour to remove 
the debt at present existing, and to prevent its 
recurrence. 
A vote of thanks to the chairman, moved by the 
Rev. J. Surttiro, and seconded by the Rev. F. 
STEPHENS, concluded the proceedings. 
In the evening the Rev. Dr. S1mow delivered an 
address in the chapel on ‘Christian doctrine and 
Christian life.’ He said that less than half-a- 
century ago it was common to regard truth of 
Christian life as dependent on correctness of Chris- 
tian doctrine, and for this reason the majority of 
preachers aimed first to convince the understanding, 
and then from it to move the will and the emotions, 
During the last twenty-five years, however, a 
reaction had taken place, and at the present time 
there were very many persons who considered that 
Christian doctrine had very little to do with truth 
of Christian life. In many devout Christian circles 
the notion prevailed that the study of theology was 
rather a luxury than a necessity for the Christian 
believer and worker, especially if he were a layman. 
Like all reactions, this one was to a certain extent 
legitimate, and to a certainextentillegitimate. It was 
a reaction against mistake, error, and exaggeration ; 
but in his view it had itself becomea mistake, anerror, 
an exaggeration. He was inclined to think that 
the chief cause was in the unconscious substitution 
in the pulpit of the doctrine of Christianity for 
Christianity itself, and that it signified a demand 
for the restoration of the great redemptive facts 
which constituted Christianity to their true posi- 
tion in the teaching of the Church.” The speaker 
went on to treat of the relation of Christian doc- 
trine to Christian life, and to show that the latter 
was strengthened and helped’ by it both in the 
individual and in the Church. He advocated the 
ounding of children and young people in doctrine 
y means of catechisma’or something of the kind, 
the reading of good theological essays by the adult 
members of their churches, the giving of more 
systematic doctriual instruction from the pulpit, 
and the making’of more satisfactory and adequate 
arrangements for the philosophical and theological 
training of the ministers in their colleges. He was 
sure that their churches were seriously suffering 
from the neglect of this, and that if the present 
neglect was prolonged, another twenty-five years 
would find them undergoing a spiritual and doctrinal 
disintegration which would be a manifest token that 
they had completed their great historical mission, 
and must make room for other and more thoughtful 
workers. 


A Note or WARNING FROM INpDIA.—A Hindoo, 
under the signature of ‘‘ Nousherwan,” writes to 
the Daily News :— ‘‘ Never was England guilty of 
greater or more palpable wrong than in this 
aggressive war on Afghanistan, and I fear retribu- 
tion is only beginning. We must now conquer 
Cabul, and then our difficulties will be only com- 
mencing. I have an extensive acquaintance among 
the natives of all classes, and [ have not yet 
met with one Hindoo or Mahomedan who has not 
condemned the war in the strongest terms. The 
native rajahs, who have been obliged to congratu- 
late Lord Lytton on the successful termination 
of the war, universally condemn it in all its 
bearings, and from personal experience I am 
persuaded: that for forty years past no Govern- 
ment has produced so much distrust in the native 
mind as the present. The entire machinary of the 
administration is deteriorated, and its moral tone 
lowered to such an extent as to endanger its stabi- 
lity. Corrupt as is the state of your finances in 
England, ours are ten times worse. A ‘licence 
tax’ wrung from a starving population with incomes 
as low as threepence per day, and then spent 
on an unjust war to obtain a scientific frontier 
belonging to a neighbour; the resources of the 
country eaten up by a Jarge native army, 
necessitating the presence of a large European army 
to keep it in subjection—a semi-military police, 
hated most intensely by the entire population, and 
beyond doubt one of the most terrible instruments 
of oppression ever brought into existence by any 
Government among civilised nations; a Public 
Works Department organised at the cost of 
millions, and then nearly destroyed by its 
organisers in a financial panic. But enough 
for the present. My object is to warn 
England before it be too late, Send us men 
of common-sense to govern us, and not dreamy 
novelists. The ‘mild Hindco’ is no longer what 
he was. We have educated him without the con- 
trolling and subduing influence of religion. He 18 
much like a railway engine without brake or brake- 


van, and we have only to supply him with steam 10 
order to his becoming uncontrollable.” 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS. 


The twenty-third annual congress of the National 
Association for the Promotion of Social Science was 
opened in Manchester on Wednesday, and in the 
evening the Bishop of the diocese, as president, 
delivered the opening address. Dr. Fraser took 
exception to the phrase ‘‘ social science” as unde- 
finable, but expressed his warm approval of the 
objects of the association, and spoke at length on 
the steps which for some years past Manchester 
had been taking for the improvement of health, 
the advancement of education, and the encourage- 
ment of thrift, among the working classes. In 
speaking of the progress of education, the bishop 
said that whatever might be the deficiencies of the 
school-board system, those boards ‘were steadily 
bringing a larger number of children into efficient 
schools. He repeated an opinion expressed some 
years ago that probably within a quarter of a 
century the school boards would be masters of the 
situation ; and said that’ he looked forward to this 
result with equanimity. ‘The rest of the address 
dealt with the subject of the health of large towns, 
particular reference being made to Manchester, 
which we have discussed elsewhere, 

The proceedings were continued on Thursday, 
Lut the inclement weather seriously interfered 
with the attendance, and the number of members 
and associates who have joined is very far below 
the average. The programme opened with an 
address from Sir Travers Twiss, president of the 
Jurisprudence Section, who urged that steps 
should be taken to assimilate the private aud 
international law of nations, especially in regard 
to the question of wills. The Bishop of Manchester, 
at the conclusion of the address, referred to the 
subject of diplomacy, and said nations often found 
that they had entered into contracts of which they 
had no previous knowledge, and which, if left to 
their own senses, they would never have entered 
into at all. He suggested the desirability of the 
congress considering how far the country would be 
justified in repudiating obligations and treaties 
made without its privity or the eanction of 
Parliament. 


Mr. F. W. Chesson followed with a paper on the 
question, ‘‘Is it a legal or moral duty for a civilised 


nation to observe towards an uncivilised race laws 
or principles which that race ignores or persistently 
neglects ?” 
preferred an indictment against the Government 
for entering into war against Cetewayo. He con- 
tended we ought to act upon principles which fix 
a gulf between our souls and a barbarous state of 
society ; that uncivilised people Appear to abuse 
forbearance and magnanimity because they have 
not enjoyed our advantages; that we visit uncivi- 
lised countries uninvited and at out own risk; that 
the great superiority of our arms calls upon us to 
exhibit generosity and/telf-control, and that we 
should show magnanimity’ to uncivilised tribes 
because in many jnstancés the superior race has 
notoriously been the aggressor. He knew that the 
advocates of the opposite system argued that when 
uncivilised men committed murder or outrage the 
best way to prevent a recurrence of it was to inflict 
sharp and summary punishment upon the offenders ; 
but, on the other hand, experience showed taat 
reprisals inevitably provoked equally sanguinary 
acts of vengeance, and that even after the lapse of 
' years the slumbering epirit of revenge might wreak 

itself upon perfectly innocent persons. He further 
contended that before we pursued towards savages 
a policy of blind retaliation, it .was incum- 
bent upon us to instruct them, at all events, 
in the elementary principles upon which our 
ideas of international comity were based. To 
prove that this was not a chimerical notion, he 
referred to the fact that in the Maori war of 1863 
our soldiers, by their example, taught the natives 
to practise the rules of civilised warfare ; and he 
also instanced our experience in Fiji and South 
Africa, remarking that the Zulus had repeatedly 
shown their amenability to moral influence, and, in 
his opinion, especially so when, on the eve of the 
battle of Ulundi, Cetewayo, in answer to the 
request of Bishop Colenso, sent in to Lord Chelms- 
ford the sword which Prince Louis Napoleon wore 
when he was killed. He condemned the wholesale 
destruction of native villages, as well as the 
extensive confiscations of native lands which too 
often marked the progress and termination of wars 


with uncivilised races. He urged that the progress 


of discovery and the certainty that, in Africa 
especially, the advocates of force would not be 
slow to discover pretexts for-inyolving our own and 
other countries in new schemes of aggression and 
conquest rendered it extremely desirable that the 
jurists of Europe and America should endeavour to 
irame a codé of international law which, if adopted, 
would be a guarantce that uncivilised States would 
not in time to come be subjected to an undue 
amount of responsibility for their ignorance of 
European usages. He ventured to tubmit that 
jurists should also consider whether travellers who 
did not bear the commission of any Government or 
public authority ought to be permitted, even in the 
pursuit of geographical research, to engage, on their 
own responsibility, in a system of private war with 
the inhabitants of countries which they had thought 
proper to explore. . 

Io the other sections Mr. Hughes discoureed upon 
Local Self-Government ; Mr. Chadwick, on the 
Management of Joint-Stock Companies; and Mr. 

atts, upon Art. In the discussion on Mr, 
Chadwick’s paper, as in the paper which raised it, 
Government interference was not encouraged, the 


In the couree of his paper the speaker 


general feeling being that shareholders ought to 
take care of themselves. The opinion wasfrequently, 
however, expressed that improved audit arrange- 
ments were essential, and it was more than once 
suggested that it should be easier for the share- 
holders to change their directors. 

Mr. Baldwin Latham, C.E., laboured to convince 
tte Health Department that sewage farming need 
not be discouraged through any fear of the un- 
healthiness of sewage farms. The death-rate on 
existing sewage farms was only three per thousand. 
This section also considered the important question 
of the sanitary arrangements in euburban districts, 
and passed the following resolution y—‘‘ That this 
section recommends the council to memorialise the 
Government that, in order to lessen the evils result- 
ing to health from the growth of suburban districts 
outside the boundaries of municipalities, powers be 
obtained to bring both the municipal area and the 
suburban districts within the control of one sanitary 
authority.” 

The proceedings on Friday were opened in the 
Gentlemen’s Concert Hall, 
address from the Hon. Lyulph Stanley, president 
of the Education Department. Mr, Stanley/con- 


fined his remarks to a consideration of secondary 


and higher education. He contended that the 
secondary education of the nation should be a 
matter of national concern, and in order toMefray 
the cost he is in favour of a readjustment arid redis- 
tribution of educational endowments. In‘the course 
of his remarks he said all must feel that in any new 
organisation of our advanced instruction the basis 
must be unsectarian. The time iad Jong passed 
away when the Established Chufch could claim to 
be national in such a sénse as to entitle it to the 
exclusive control of our higher education. He 
expressed his approval ofthe steps Manchester is 
now taking by the establishment of a new University 
to improve the fone of education in the northern 
counties. There is no reason why a University 
education should not precede many careers with 
which it has hitherto been hardly compatible, and 
it was a good’thing to put the Universities in the 
great centres of population, where they might be 
acceptable to as mavy as possible. In the name of 
the Congress he expressed their hearty satisfaction 
at the success which had hitherto attended the 
career of Owens College, and sanguine hopes for its 
future. There were several signs that in Man- 


Abester unity of education from highest to lowest was 
appreciated. He hoped the country would take 


courage from the example of Manchester, and advo- 
cate boldly the national duty of establishing and 
systematising our secondary education. 

All the sections met for the discussion of special 
questions. In that of international and municipal 
law, Sir A. Hobhouse introduced the subject of the 
mode in which charitable endowments should be 
dealt with when their objects have become changed 
in character or unsuited to the present wants and 
usages of society. He thought that in future they 
should be dealt with in the interests of the living 
and not-of the dead ; that they should be admi- 
nistered by the municipal authorities; and that 
further powers ia this direction should be conferred 
by the Legislature. In the Repression of Crime 
Section, Mr. Lloyd discussed the effect of the 
Prison Acts of the present Government, which he 
strongly condemned, as establishing a system of 
military despotism of which Mr, Cross was the 
figure-head, though really the slave. In the 
Economy and Trade Department, Mr. Kingsley 
urged the passing of a law to secure a cheap, sure, 
and speedy method of land transfer, in order to 
attract capital to the soil. In that of Education, 
Miss Tabor dealt with the training and registration 
of teachers; and in that of Health, the pest means 
of improving the sanitary condition of existing 
houses of the middle classes were discussed, 

In the evening the Mayor and Corporation enter- 
tained the members at a conversazione in the Town 
Hall, which was decorated with much taste for the 
Occasion, aud presented a brilliant and animated 
aspect. 

Inthe Arts Department on Saturday Mr. Her- 
mann Vezin, the eminent actor, contributed an 
interesting paper which was read by Mr. W. 
Grace, touching the moral and artistic aspects 
of the stage. He referred to the Church as 
being for several centuries the greatest enemy 
to the stage, in its bigotry and persecution 
of actors. In itself the theatre was neither moral 
nor immoral, but neutral. The dramatic art con- 
veys a play to an audience, that play may be moral 
or immoral; but if immoral, is, therefore, the 
dramatic art to be abolished? What the stage 
wanted was not reform, but free development. 

The Rev. F, C. Woodhouse, M.A., rector of St. 
Mary’s, Hulme, Manchester, read a paper upon this 
subject, urging that, rightly directed, the drama 
was a mighty power for good. He suggested that 
there should be a national fund to buy a London 
theatre; to pay good authors liberally for good 
plays, and good actors for performing them; to 
train promising young men and women, and to 
pension actors who had deserved well of their 
country. English managers had driven away the 
intelligent and the refined, and had catered for the 
vulgar, the prurient, and the stupid; and then 
they said nothing else would pay. Theatrical 
management was mere shopkeeping of the meanest 
and most sordid sort. It was pitiable to think of 
the trash offered in so many theatres, and to know 
that it was acceptable to thousands. In the dis- 
cussion which followed, the good effect of Mr. 
Reade’s drama of Drink was alluded to, //. M.S. 
Pinafore was praised as hitting off admirably and 
humorously the character of modern nautical life, 


Manchester, by an 


Vhis farewell address 


and the Bishop of Manchester remarked that it bad 
been said in support of objectionable plays that 
they Should be presented as the scenes occurred in 
lifes but he asked if no veil could be drawn over 
those scenes to render them less hideous. He 
thought a veil could be drawn, and ought to be. He 
also remarked that these plays were only presented 
in London during the ‘‘ season.” 

Dr. Norman Kerr, speaking on the subject of in- 
temperance, in the Health Department, said it was 
significant that gout was more fatal now thanit was 
ten years ago, and that Italy, a most temperate 
nation, had only 240 per 1,000,000 of violent 
deaths, while England, an intemperate nation, had 
no less than 757 pér 1,000,000. Mr. James White 
said it was impossible to doubt that much more 
than halfof the alcoholic liquor consumed in this 
country is consumed in poisonous doses, 


MR. GOUGH’S FAREWELL. 


At the Metropolitan Tabernacle, Newington- 
causeway, on Friday night, Mr. Gough gave 
to the general puble 
before his departure for America, and a large 
audience assembled to hear him. Mr. Spurgeon 
presided, and in an opening prayer expressed earnest 
thankfulness for the good whish had been effected 
by Mr. Gough’s instrumentality in enabling por 
slaves of drink to shake off their shackles. Mr. 
Spurgeon then, in a short address as chairman, re- 
marked that no man was better able to speak of 
‘*Orators and Oratory”—the subject of the eveniny’s 
discourse—than Mr. Gough, whose addrestes were 
the true embodiment of ‘‘ eloquence,” for they were 
epoken from the heart. Mr. Gough was there that 
night—a self-invited lecturer—to lecture on behalf 
of the Pastor’s College. Mr. Gough had said he 
would come, but he had so many engagements and 
so much work, that Mr. Spurgeon had not ‘‘the 
fece” to ask him; but Mr. Gough offered to come 
and the offer was eagerly accepted. Mr. Gough, 
who was received with continued cheers, said he 
should like to imitate a New England deacon, by 
saying a few words before he commenced his address, 
and the reason he had chosen a theme apart from 
that on which he had generally spoken was because 
he had found from experience that he bad to deal 
with the danger of becoming cc ntracted or ‘‘ one- 
sided.” He then gave an amusing and instructive 
lecture on orators and orations, in which he 
described various speakers and speeches, the matter 
and manner of the address, in every phase of it, 
grave and gay, obtaining the full attention of the 
audience. In the course of his address he 
interspersed a few remarks upon the dangers to 
which young men were exposed by thinking that 
they could touch evils and yet escape, and then he 
checked himself by saying that it was not in the 
programme for him to give a temperance lecture. 
In his concluding remarks he said he hoped on the 
next day to deliver a speech in the East of London 
to ana audience composed wholly of reformed 
drunkards, and he begged to thank the meeting in 
its representative character and to bid them fare- 
well, The Rev. Dr. Parker moved a vote of thanks 
to the lecturer, and this, seconded by Mr, H. Varley, 
was carried amid great cheers, and Mr, Spurgeon, 
amid the renewed cheers of the audience, presented 
twenty-four handsomely-bound volumes of his own 
sermons to Mr, Gough, saying they were ‘‘ heavy ;” 
but Mr. Gough had been pleased to express grati- 
fication at reading some, and now he could read 
them at his leisure. The orator of the evening 
accepted the gift as a valuable appendix of his 
labours, and again thanked all in ‘‘dear old 
England” for the kindness he had received. 

On Saturday Mr. Gough addressed an audience 
at the Hoxton Temperance Music-hall, Hoxton- 
street, composed mainly of ‘‘reformed men and 
women.” The hall was thronged an hour before 
the time announced for the lecture. Sacred songs, 
under the leadership of Mr. William Noble, the 
honorary director of the Gospel Temperance Move- 
ment, were sung very heartily by the people, and 
Mr. Noble then asked all those who had signed the 
pledge in that hall to stand up. Nearly the whole 
of the audience rose, Mr. Noble went on to say 
that Mr. Gough had given upwards of thirty 
addresses to the working classes of London without 
fee or reward, and in these the Hoxton people had 
largely shared. Mr. James Rae, late of the Royal 
Artillery, Mr. Morgan, and Mr. Robert Rae, the 
secretary of the National Temperance League, then 
spoke, and acknowledged the services of Mr. Gough 
to the temperance cause. On behalf of the mission, 
Mr. John Smith, a French polisher, presented Mr. 
Govgh with an album containing the portraits of 
those who had firmly enlisted themselves in the 
Blue Riband Army. When Mr. Gough stood 
forward to receive the gift, a poor woman pressed 
to the front and presented Mrs. Gough with a 
bouquet of autumnal flowere. Mr, Gough, who 
was received with repeated cheers, said he was 
unequal to the task of making a speech that night, 
for he was quite exhausted, It was thirty-seven 
years since he had signed a similar pledge; he 
added that though he could not excuse drunkenness, 
yet it must be allowed that the circumstances under 
which drunkards were made were different. The 
appetite for drink, once obtained, never wholly 
forsook men. 

At Christ Church, on Sunday atternoon, after 
the singing cf the hymns and the reading of 
Scripture, Mr. Newman Hall introduced to the 
crowded assemblage Mr. Gough, who made a short 
farewell address. He earnestly warned young 
people against the danger and folly of seeking for 
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enjoyment in so-called pleasures, impressing upon 

them that true enjoyment only contiahell ia pte 

gn oy: for which might be thanked, and, as 
the necessity of every young man sowing his 

‘* wild oats,” as insisted upon by the unwise, it was 

to be remembered that as they sowed £0 they would 

_ - conclusion he bade them an affectionate 
well, 


Epitome t of Tietos, 


The Emprees Eugénie arrived at Abergeldie 
Castle on Friday afternoon. She will probably stay 
there three or four weeks, during the absence of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales in Denmark. 

The weather in Scotland seems now to be good. 
At all events it is reported that in the neighbour- 
hood of Balmoral roses are still blooming, and even 
wild roses are to be found ; while strawberries have 
only lately ripened in the gardens and are still 
served at the Gnsen’s table. The corn is ripening, 
especially oate, and the harvest is proceeding in 


man 

The Bacchante, with the royal cadets on board, 
proceeds direct to Port Mahon, where she is to stay 
a week, then to Palermo for a week, and then 
ee to Gibraltar, where she is due on Novem- 


The Dake and Duchess of Connaught have 
returned to London from Balmoral. 

There is a rumour that Lord Beaconsfield will 
create a small and select batch of peers before the 
end of the year. : 

The Kari and Countess of Derby have left their 
seat in Kent for Knowsley for the autumn. 

Mr, Serjeant Simon, M.P., has published a letter 
which he has recently addressed to the secretary of 
the Dewsbury Joint Liberal Association, in reply 
toa request that he would allow his name to be 
proposed as a candidate for the borough at a mieet- 
= 5 the general committee of the association, and 
whether he would abide by the decision of that 
body. Mr. Simon says he cannot be a party to any 

ing that would stand between a candidate 
and the free choice of the constituency, and that 
the Birmingham organisation, upon the plan of 
which the Dewsbury Association professes to have 
been formed, has no rule imposing such a condition. 
Such a rule would, in effect, restore the old system 
of nomination boroughs. Large constituencies 
would be reduced to the level of small ones; the 
association, and not the electors, would return the 
member. 

At a meeting of Liberal electors, held at the 
Horns, to determine their course of action in rela- 
tion to the Lambeth Radical Association, the meet- 

decided to form itself into an independent 
itical organisation for the purpose of promoting 
© representation of advanced Liberal principles 
in Parliamentary and municipal government. The 
Lambeth Home Rule Association, at a meeting held 
on Saturday evening, resolved to withhold the sup- 
eed the Home Rule vote, calculated at 3,000, 
any of the candidates before the constituency 
unless pledges were formally made to support the 
motion for a Parliamentary inquiry into the ques- 
of Home Rule, | 

The London engineers’ strike came to an end on 
Satarday. The Ventral Committee have issued an 
address, saying that their receipts have been 

ually failing off, that various members have 
obtained employment, others emigrated, and that 
the continuance of the committee's existence 
entailed expense. They take credit for having 
retained the — wage-rate of London. 

Sir James Fergusson has accepted the requisition 
presented to him to come forward as the Conserva- 
tive candidate for North Ayrshire at the dissolution 
of Parliament. 

Major Duncan, R.A., who is expected to be the 
Conservative candidate for Finsbury at the next 
general election, addressed a meeting on Friday 
evening, held at the Wellington Hall, Islington. 
A vote of ounfidence in the major was passed. 

The Government have sent to Mr. Francis 
Deakin, of Chorlton, the 1,0007. which was granted 
by the Home Secretary to William Habron in con- 
sideration of the injury he sustained in being 
wrongly convicted of the murder of Police-constable 
Cock at Whalley Range. Mr. Deakin intends to 
communicate with Dr. Vaughan (the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Salford) as to how the money 
shall be appropriated for the benefit of Habron. 

The story of the escape of the jaguar from the 
residence of Sir Beaumont Dixie, near Windsor, is 
contradicted. The animal is at present on the lawn 
at The Fishery, and it is stated that it has never 
left the premises. The jaguar is described as tame 


_and harmless. 


Great quantities of potatoes are being sent over 
from Ireland to the various western ports of Kng- 
land, including Bristol ; such quantities, indeed, 
that the decks of some of the steamers are piled up 
with sacks of the esculent. The area sown with 
potatoes this year in Ireland has been very large, 
and the yield large also, but sales are forced lest 
disease should set in before they are disposed of. 

It was resolved at a public meeting in Birming- 
ham on Friday to provide cheap concerts for the 
people. The mayor said the concerts might be 
given twice a week, or nightly, in the Town Hall 
or Board schools, and another speaker pointed out 
that the 20,000 children now being taught music in 
the Board schools would become supporters of the 
concerts. A committee was appointed to carry out 
the scheme. 

F.ve of the directors of the City of Glasgow 
Bank, Mesarr, James Wright, Taylor, Stewart, 


Salmon, and Inglis, were liberated from the gaol at 
Ayr on Thursday, their term of eight months’ im- 
prisonment having expired. The release took place 
at daybreak, and was effected almost without being 
noticed. Messrs, Taylor, Wright, and Stewart 
walked to the station, each with a friend, and left 
Ayr by rail ; Salmon and Inglis drove off together 
in a cab, with the blinds drawn duwa. The two 
latter were hissed by a small crowd which had col- 
lected round the prison gates. 

A serious outbreak of scarlet fever is reported to 
have occurred in the East-end of London during 
the past few days, the medical officer of the parish 
of St. George’s-in-the-East having no fewer than 
108 cases under his notice. 

The personal estate of the Jate Prince Louis Napo- 
leon has been sworn under 60,000/., and that of the 
late Sir Rowland Hill under 50,0007. 

Speaking at an agricultural dinner, on Thursday, 
at Watton, Norfolk, Sir Theopbilus Shepstone re- 
commended South Africa as a field of emigration for 
English farmers. 

e Lord Mayor writes to say that he has only 
received 100/. towards the proposed national memo- 
rial to the late Sir Rowland Hill. He has there- 
fore decided that the subscriptions should be re- 
turned. Lord John Manners, the Postmaster- 
General, was among the first to contribute to the 
fund, and one half of it was from the Dai/y News. 

Preston is to have a grand free library to be pro- 
vided at a cost of 70,000/, by the trustees of the 
late Mr. H. Sola, out of the money at their 


so 
he block of buildings which has been erected in 
Northumberland Avenue for the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel was formally opened on 
Wednesday for business. Apart frem the land the 
building has cost 70,000/. . 
The Admiralty have issued stringent orders that 
flogging is not to be awarded by sentence of court- 
martial, except in very aggravated circumstances. 
Solitary confinement is to be abolished, except as a 


punishment for breach of prison discipline. The 


Aduiralty last week rescinded a sentence of flogging 
d by a naval court-martial. 

A great Literal demonstration in support of Lord 
Hartington’s candidature for North-East Lanca- 
shire was held at Nelson, near Burnley, on Satur- 
day. Mr. P. Rylands, M.P., condemned the 
conduct and incapacity of the present Government, 
which had strained the prerogative of the Crown 
and endangered the privileges of Parliament. Mr. 
Briggs, M.P., contended that Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Government should be called upon to face the 
country by dissolution before any new crime was 
committed, or some fresh disaster occurred. Sir 
Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth eaid that nationa: inte- 
rests and the wealth, happiness, peace, and honour 
of the country would never be safe in the hands of 
the present Administration. Lord Hartington was 
daily becoming more and more regarded as the 
coming man, A second Liberal candidate would, it 
was stated, be shortly announced. 

A woman named Ashforth, said to have pined 
away owing to her husband’s ill-usage, was buried 
on Sunday at Burngreave Cemetery, Sheffield. A 
mob of 3,000 persons collected at the cemetery, 
tried to drag the huaband from one of the mourning 
coaches, and made a desperate rush, intending to 

itch him into the grave. The crowd was kept 

k by the police to some extent, but several per- 
sons were infared. and it was with difficulty that 
Ashworth was rescued. The mob afterwards 
smashed the windows in the house where he had 
taken refuge. 

A telegram from Paris states that Prince Napo- 
leon has returned from Italy in order to accompany 
his children on their return to college. He is not 
about to issue a manifesto. 

A French journal announces that many eminent 
Bonapartists, amongst others MM. Lachaud, 
Pinard, Jolibois, and De Bouville, have come to 
London with the object of effecting a reconcilia- 
tion between the Empress Eugénie and Prince 
Napoleon. 

probable anecdote of President Grévy is in 
circulation. Being asked what he thought of the 
Legitimist manifestations, he replied, ‘‘ My maxim 
is, Say what you like, but I will let you do 
nothing.” 

M, y ules Ferry returned to Paris on Saturday, 
but leaves again immediately for the Vosges. On 
Sunday he opened a new college at Coulom- 
miers, and at a banquet given subsequently by the 
municipality of the town the Minister made a 
speech, in which he thanked the municipal autho- 
rities for having appealed to the University to 
co-operate in the organisation of the college, and 
said the University was not, as had been asserted, 
the embodiment of irreligion, but was the institu- 
tion which did the largest part in the work of free 
examination by the human intellect, and whose 
ee it was to defend the conquest of modern 
ideas. 

At Villemanoche, France, a priest, while cele- 
brating mass, put the chalice to his lips, but the 
flavour of the wine wa8 so abominable that he was 
forced to reject it. He continued the service, but 
was soon taken ill and obliged to leave the altar. 
ere it was concluded. A subsequent examination 
showed the presence of a poisonous substance in the 
wine, and an inquiry bas been set on foot. 

The Crown Prince of Germany has gone on a 
visit to King Humbert at Mouza, and will after- 
wards have an interview with the Pope at the 
Vatican. 

With the sole exception of the Vatican organs, 
the entire Press of Italy has welcomed Mr, 


ee 


Gladstone, who is at present in Venice, acknow- 
edging him as an effective promoter of Italian unity, 

Some of the St. Petersburg journals are repre. 
sented as having been more than usually bellicose 
in their tone on Sunday. They look upon a war 
with both Germany and England as inevitable, 
One declares the Central Asian expedition to have 
for its object the making of a clear road for a 
Russian invasion of India, while the language used 
against Germany is said to even more 
threatening. Possibly, but the Russian newspapers 
are not the only ones which occasionally indulge in 
tall talk. : 

Mr. St. Barbe, the Assistant-Resident, who was 
left in charge on Colonel Browne’s departure, 
has, together with his staff, left Mandaly without 
hindrance. The Standard says that the increasing 
gravity of the situation at Mandalay has induced 
the India Office to request the Admiralty to ensure 
a sufficient protective naval force being stationed 
at Rangoon. 

There is bad news for the German Liberals. It 
is past all hope now, it seems, having a majority in 
the new electious. But, worse still, there is a fear 
that the Liberals and Progressists will lose about 
fifty places, and the Opposition be so reduced as to be 
all but powerlessin both Houses. Prince Bismarck 
will then have it allhis own way. . It is feared that 
his great opponents, Herr Lasker and Herr Richter, 
have been turned out. 

Field - Marshal von Manteuffel, the newly- 
appointed Governor of Alsace-Lorraine, has arrived 
at Strasbourg, and has issued the following address 
to the inhabitants :—‘‘I to-day assume the office 
with which His Majesty the Emperor has entrusted 
me of Imperial Governor of Alsace-Lorraine. May 
God give me strength to exercise the powers con- 
ferred upon me to the glory of the German Empire 
and to the welfare of Alsace-Lorraine.” 

The Emperor of Russia came from Livadia on 
Tuesday, and held a review of the troops stationed 
around Sebastopol, making one or two rather 
ominous short speeches. His Majesty afterwards 
returned to Yalta. 

The Empress of Russia, owing to ill-health, is 
shortly expected at Cannes, where she will winter. 
It is probable the Emperor will join her in January. 

It is stated in a St. Petersburg telegram that by 
order of the Governor of Kars all the Armenian 
parish schools existing under the Turkish Govern. 
ment have been closed. The step (the telegram 
says) has caused alarm among the population. 

The Berlin correspondent of the Morning Post 
says :—‘* Accounts arriving from Russia with 
respect to the expedition in Central Asia continue 
unfavourable. The expedition has serious difficul- 
ties to cope with, and apprehensions are entertained 
that it may find itself compelled to winter at 
Tchikislar for want of food and provisions.” 

We learn from Rome that Signor Cairoli and 
Baron Haymerle, the Austrian Ambaseador, have 
had an interview of a very cordial character. The 
latter, referring to Prince Bismarck’s recent visit to 
Vienna, said it was not to be regarded as a symptom 
of approaching events or complications. Germany 
and Austria wished only for peace. Baron Hay- 
merle further expressed his confidence that the 
relations between Italy and Austria would continue 
to be cordial, and Signor Cairoli said he entertained | 
the same hope. | 

At the municipal elections at Florence last week 
out of twelve candidates the clericals carried nine. 
The existing council has plunged the city into hope- 
less bankruptcy, and hence the apparent reactionary 
votes of the inhabitants. 

The Times understands that Colonel Gordon 
intends to resign his position as Governor-General 
of the Soudan as soon as he has settled the present 
difficulty which has arisen between Egypt and 
Abyssinia. 

The death of ‘‘ Doeo,” Queen of Benin, in Upper 
Guinea, is announced, at the great age of 107 years, 
having long enjoyed the enviable title of ‘* Mother 
of the Country.” 

The Princess Louise is coming to England for the 
benefit of her health, which has not been good lately. 
Her Royal Highness, it is understood, will return 
to Canada for the opening of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment, 

At the Adrian, Michigan, agricultural fair on 
Thursday 2,000 people were on the grand stand, 
witnessing the races, when the centre of the stand 
fell. Six persons were killed outright and fifty 
were injured, some fatally. 

The vote of want of confidence in the New 
Zealand Ministry which resulted in the resiguation 
of the Premier, Sir George Grey, was carried by 4 


majority of two. 
QR 


Mr. Stokes, of memory fame, in his lectures at 
the Polytechnic Institution, is now daily illustrating 
the value of his system of mnemonics for mental 
arithmetic. He commences by teaching the mul- 
tiplication table with pictures, and advances step 
by step to the most complex calculations, The 
Polytechnic just now is particularly wortby of a 
Visit. 

Mr. T. Weymyss Reid, the author of the ‘‘ Mono- 
graph” on Charlotte Bronté, which passed through 
several editions a few years ago, and the editor of 
the Leeds Mercury, has written a series of critical 
sketcbes of living statesmen, which will shortly be 
published by Messrs. Griffith and Farrap, under 
the title of *‘ Politicians of To-day.” Mr. Reid 
has paid special attention to some of the younger 
men of both parties in the House of Commons, an 
has, we understand, obtained a considerable part 
of his information from special and authoritative 
sources. 
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Miscellaneous, 
—— 

Want or SunsHinE.—The Speaker of the House 
of Commons, in presenting prizes at the Cottagers’ 
Show at Glynde, on Thursday, said all who had 
anything to do with gardens or farms knew that 
the present season had been unpropitious, The 
peculiarity of the present summer had been the 
remarkable absence of sunshine. During the three 
summer months—June, July,and August—he found, 
on looking at the record of a self-registering instru- 
ment in his own garden, that, while the sun had 
during this period been 1400 hoursabove the horizon, 
it had only shone about 400. This circumstance 
would explain at once how it was that the harvest 
was five weeks later than usual, the garden prodace 
very slow to ripen ; it also went along way—not 
entirely—to account for the great depression heard 
of in all agricultural affairs. 

FaTAL HarpiHoop.—A lion-tamer, M. Karoly, 
who bas recently been exhibiting before the public 
of Madrid his powers over the brute creation, had 
frequently performed with a boa-constrictor, the 
huge snake enveloping him in his folds but never 
doing him any injury. On the last occasion he ever 
appeared the boa had, as usual, wound itself round 
the performer’s body, when suddenly it tightened 
its folds, The spectators applauded, thinking it was 
some new trick, but Karoly simply uttered a groan, 
and in one or two seconds was a dead man. A posts 
mortem examination of the unfortunate athlete’s 
remains discovered no fewer than eighty-seven 
fractures of his bones, effected by the constriction 
of the serpent’s coils. His death must have been 
almost instantaneous, as the spine was disarticulated 
in several places. 

THE ABORIGINES SOCIETY AND SouTtH AFRICA.— 
Ata meeting of the committee of the Aborigines’ 
Protection Society, held on Tuesday, Sir Charles 
Wingtield, K.C.S.L.,in the chair,it was resolved that 
in a short time application be made to Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach for an interview in order to call his 
attention to various matters connected with the 
settlement of Zululand, especially the subject of the 
disputed territory, and the appointment of Mr. 
John Dunn to the office of chief. It was also 
decided that the deputation should submit to the 
Secretary of State the objections which are enter- 
tained to certain features of native policy in the 
Cape Colony, and at the same time urge the 
necessity of relieving the British taxpayer from 
further military expenditure in South Africa, On 
the motion of Sir C. Wingfield, seconded by Dr. 
H. Sandwith, C.B., thanks were voted to Mr. 
Chamberlain, M,P., for the speech on South African 
affairs which he delivered in the House of Commons 
on August l. 

Dr. TatMAGE AGain.—A Crewkerne contem- 
porary is responsible for the following :—We are 

ratified to hear that in at least one place in England 
Br. Talmage met his match. He arranged, soon 
after his arrival, to lecture at Bristol for 40. 
Shortly after this arrangement was made, he wrote 
to the gentleman who had engaged him saying that 
he must have 50/., and asking for an immediate 
reply. The gentleman.at once wired the simple 
answer—‘‘ Come!” Within a short time of the 
day fixed for the lecture, another letter arrived 
from Talmage, stating that the inquiries for his 
services were so numerous that he could not possibly 
go to Bristol under 60/. This time the gentleman 
telegraphed more emphatically, thus—‘‘Come! 
come!! come!!!” Talmage came, and delivered 
his lecture, and when he had done so, the person 
who was responsible for the cash handed him 40l. 


‘Oh, this is wrong,” said Talmage; ‘I said I 


could not come for less than 60/.” Thereupon, 
his first letter—the one in which he had engaged 
to lecture for 40/.—was quietly placed before him, 
and he then discovered that the purchasers of his 
** eloquence” had had the precaution to have the 
document stamped with a sixpenny agreement 
stamp, and thus rendered binding. Tulezaes was 
**sold,” and had to walk off with only 40/. He 
could make nothing of the two telegrams, for the 
sender was, of course, prepared to say that all he 
meant by them was—‘‘ Come and fulfil your engage- 
ment,” and that he certainly had no intention of 
engaging the doctor on any other terms than those 
first arranged. 

THE SLAVE TRADE IN CuBA.—There seems at last 
Ps reason to believe that the traffic in human 

ings which has so long disgraced the Island of 
Cuba will now speedily be blotted out, and that the 
treaty engagements of Spain with our own Govern- 
ment will thereby be tardily fulfilled. Cuba has 
long been a very hotbed of slavery, and before the 
war of emancipation in the United States it was 
largely instrumental in providing the Southern 
States of the Union with slaves. In 1860 Lord 
John Russell said, in the House of Commons :—‘*I 
believe from 30,000 to 40,000 slaves are annually 
brought into the island from Africa;’; and Lord 
Selborne, who in July last introduced the subject 
in the House of Lords, stated that in the years from 
1820 to 1863 the total number imported could not 
have been less than 500,000. Several attempts 
have been made on the part of England to induce 
the Spanish authorities to. put an end to this 
iniquitous trade, and we have two treaties with 
Spain by which the latter country has entered into 
positive engagements to totally abolish slavery in 
all its dominions. In spite of much subseqvent 
correspondence, however, these engagements have 
never been fully carried out, and the only instal- 
ments towards them have becn the emancipation 
of slaves in Porto Rico in 1873, and a law passed 
about the same time providing for the liberation of 


: 


slave children born subsequently to the promulga- 
tion of the law, and for the emancipation of old 
men slaves about sixty years of age. The subject 
has, however, lately been under the consideration 
of the Spanish Cortes, and it is now stated that 
several Deputies have resolved to bring forward a 
measure in the Chamber for the immediate abolition 
of slavery in Cuba without any indemnity being 
aid to the owners. Still more satisfactory is the 
information contained in a private telegram received 
at Madrid to the effect that three Cuban planters, 
owners respectively of 4,000, 1,200, and 800 slaves, 
have granted the latter their liberty. In return 
for this voluntary emancipation the slaves have 
entered into contracts with the planters to continue 
in their service for a term of five years. It is 
added that other slave-owners intend to pursuea 
similar course. Let us hope that the ‘‘ Pearl of 
the Antilles” will soon be free from the disgraceful 
institution under which it has so long laboured, 
and that the Spanish flag will be free from what is 
so great a reproach to any civilised nation.— Echo. 
Sir WILFRID LAWSON ON THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 
—Sir Wilfrid Lawson, speaking at a meeting on 
Tuesday, in connection with the Scottish Tem- 
erance Jubilee at Greenock, referred to the way 
in which his intentions were misrepresented by his 
opponents, and to the fact that he himself was 
locked upon as a kind of monster. He had an 
illustration of this the other day. He was at a 
wayside station near London, and some of the 
- le there happened to hear that he was about. 
e began to talk to a man on the platform who was, 
he thought, a Londoner ; and Londoners were not 
always very intelligent. (Laughter.) He saw the 
man was very much in favour of drinking, and 
asked him if they had had Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
down in those parts, The man replied that. they 
had not, but said the hon. baronet was on the plat- 
form at that very moment. ‘* You don’t say that?” 
said Sir Wilfrid. ‘* Fact,” said the man, ‘‘ that’ 
is him over there,” pointing to a very ugly old man. 
(Laughter.) ‘Are you sure?” asked the hon. 
baronet. ‘Oh, yes,” replied the other man—he 
had been pointed out to him. ‘‘ Well,” said Sir 
Wilfrid, ‘‘ What sort of a fellow is he really ?” 
‘*Look at his head,” said the man; ‘‘I dare say 
he has had delirium tremens himself.” (Great 
laughter.) In the evening the hon. baronet 
addressed a large prohibition meeting presided over 
by the Lord Provost in the City Ha!'l, Glasgow. 
He said that the London papers had been announ- 
cing a grand show of publicans’ utensils at the 
Agricultural Hall. That show, which was exciting 
immense interest in the South of England, far more 
than any political question of the day—(laughter)— 
was to consist of barrels, bottles, bungs, spigots, 
giasses, down even tochurchwardens’ pipes. Now, 
what he wanted to suggest was that the publicans 
should, when they exhibited the articles of their 
trade, exhibit at the same time the results of their 
trade. (Cheers.) Alongside of those barrels, 
bottles, and spigots let them have the finished 
article. Let them have a row of paupers, lunatics, 
prisoners, malefactors condemned to death, broken- 
hearted widows and starving children ; and along- 
side that let there be set a row of the big brewers 
with their pockets full of the money which they were 
going to spend in building churches and chapels, 
and at the end of the row let the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer be set—(laughter)—with his pockets 
full of the thirty millions of money which he had 
extracted from the miserable creatures that stood 
around him. (Cheers.) Would not that, he said, 
be an instructive spectacle, and would it not teach 
a good deal to the people of England? The licensed 
victuallers were already getting ready for the coming 
electoral struggle, and he noticed that at one of 
their feasts the other day they had adopted as their 
motto for the fight, ‘‘ More liquor, and less law.” 
More liquor, of course, meant more crime, more 


madness, more pauperism, more wretchedness, and | 


degradation to the country. 


Glewnings. 
a 


What’s inaname? A soldier of Woolwich has 
just registered his infant son in the name of 
‘** Cetewayo.”’ 

A Vacaville parson lost 100 manuscript sermons 
in a fire recently, and his long-suffering flock grate- 
fully raised his salary immediately. | 

‘* Mother, didn’t you tell me I should never leave 
till to-morrow what I can do to-day?” ‘‘ Yes, my 
boy, but why do you ask the question?” ‘‘ Because 
Jane is taking the pudding away.” 

‘‘ Grandfather,” said a saucy little boy the other 
day, ‘‘how old are you?” The old gentleman, 
who had been a soldier, and was much under the 
ordinary size, took the child between his knees, and 
said, ‘‘ My dear boy, I am ninety-five years old ; 
but why do youask?” The little fellow replie4, 
‘* Well, it appears to me you are remarkably small 
for your age !” 

In a primary school, the teacher undertook to 
convey to her pupils an idea of the use of the hyphen. 
She wrote on the blackboard, ‘‘ Bird’s-nest,” and, 
pointing to the hyphen, asked the school, ‘‘ What 
is that for?” After a short pause, a young son of 
the Emerald Isle piped out, ‘* Plaze, ma’am, for the 
bird to roosht on” ! . 

WHat Next?—The tramway from Naples 
Observatory to the foot of the cone of Mount 
Vesuvius is nearly completed, and will be opened 
early next year. A steam-engine at the summit 
will draw the trams up by a windlass on Spiegl’s 
system, =o | 


A Tax on Cetrpacy!—The Rhone General 


Council has adopted a resolution in favour of a tax 
on celibacy, The resolution was ed by 
recitals, which declared that the woman who 
brought up two children rendered the coun 


more service than all convents, and argued that 
per cent. should be deducted from the stipends of 
all priests and unmarried civil or military func- 
tionaries, to be applied to a fund for relieving 
indigent children, 

SERVANTGALISM AT THE ANTIPoDES.—A ‘‘ help” 
in this city had condescended to accept a situation 
at 15s. per week, and arrived at her employer's 
house at 8 p.m., accompanied by a young lady 
friend, with boxes and various other luggage. 
‘‘Who’s this?” inquired the mistress, rather sur- 
prised at the unexpected honour. ‘This is my 
mate,” responded Mary Jane; she is going to be 
married in a month or so, and, as it wasn’t worth 
while for her to take another billet, I told her she 
could stay here with me meantime”! The 
‘*master ” called a cab for the pair, and sent them 
about their business,— Sydney Paper. 

Tue YANKEES Ovutponr.—The other night at a 
club some Americans were boasting about their 
inventions, and the wonderful machines to be found 
in the States. One of them told of the well-known 
mincing machine which, a live pig being introduced 
at one end, turned out the animal in sausages at 
the other end. An Irishman, who was not going 
to have the Yankee riding roughshod over ant 
other nation, turned on them, and said, “* 
we've got the same machine in Ireland, = ours 
is more perfect, sure; for if you don’t like the 
sausages you can put them back into the machine, 
and by nm the action they’ll come out live 
pig agin where he went in.” 

SUBSTITUTES FOR PoraTors.—We are threatened 
with something like a potato famine, and those who 
remember the similar disaster of 1846 do not need 
to be told how grave is now the prospect, with a 
vastly increased population, and a state of depres- 
sion in trade which signifies on the part of the 
masses a great difficulty in providing even the 
commonest and cheapest necessaries of life. Many 
and well-intentioned are the suggestions which are 
being made with the view of gsr substitutes 
for the potato. The French haricots blancs or 
flageolets, lentils, rice, maize, and oatmeal are the 
substances which are brought most prominently 
forward as being fit to replace the favourite 
tuber. In one respect—the quantity of nitrogen 
which they contain—they all, but especially the 
leguminous examples, greatly surpass the potato 
as an economical nutriment. But, unfortunately, 
they are all deficient in antiscorbutic elements. 
Under a diet of these substances, either alone or 
with the trifling amount of fresh animal food which 
is all-that tens of thousands of persons can obtai 
scurvy would be as rife as it was in Ireland 
North Britain in 1846-47, Nevertheless all these 
foods are very valuable, and it only needs that the 
particular point in which they fail should be recog: 
nised and supplemented. If this be not done, 
disease must ensue, and the nutriment fall into 
disfavour. Any of these substances may be used 
with advantage where either an abundance of milk 
forms part of the dietary, orthe antiscorbutic ele- 
ment can be furnished by fresh green vegetables, 
— or the juice of oranges or lemons,—The 
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Births, Hlarriages, and Deaths. 
a ae 


MARRIAGES. 


JOHNSON—PEACH,—Oct. 1, at Devonshire Park Chapel, 
Burton, by the Rev, Wm. Unsworth, of Bollington, 
assisted by the Rev. A. L. Simpson, D.D., of Derby, 
Edward Sutton, only son of Edward Johnson, of jon 
. — Mary, only daughter of the late George Peach, 
of Derby. 

HU ME—SCLANDERS.—Oct. 2, at Park Church, High- 
pag Benge awe by John Edmond, D.D., William Hume 
to Ellen, daughter of Andrew Sclaaders, Browaswood- 
park, formerly of Glasgow. 

WALLIS—LLOY D.—Oct. 1, at the Congregational Church, 
St. Ives, Huntingdonshire, by the father of the bride, 
assisted by the Rev. J. Williams, B.A., Edmund L. Wallis, 
solicitor, Hereford, to Mary, eldest daughter of Rev, T. 
Lloyd, St. Ives, No cards. 


DEATH. 


THEOBALD.—Oct. 3, at 25, Lee-terrace, Lee, S.E., in 
his eighteenth year, Maurice Langley, eldest son of Robert 
Masters Theobald, M.A., M.R.C.S. Friends will please 
to accept this intimation. 


Epps’s Cocos.—GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING.—“ By 
& thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern 
the operations »f digestion and nutrition, and by a 
pel ie application of the fine properties of well-selected 
cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast-tables with a 


doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of 
diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until 
strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to atteck 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape many a 
fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood 
and a properly-nonrizhed frame.”—Civil Service Gazette, 
Sold only in packets labelled—“James Epps & Co., 
Homeeopathic Chemists, London ” 

MotTHERS AND NorseEs.—For children cutting teeth 
nothing equals Mrs. Johnson’s Soothing Syrup, which con- 
tains no narcotic, and applied to the gums gives speedy relief, 
Of all chemists, 2s, 9d. per bottle. 

Do your “Dyze1nGc” at Home.—A sixpenny bottle of 
Judsou’s Magenta will dye a table cover or a small cw 
completely in ten minutes in a pailful of water. Silk :carfs, 
veils, braid, ribbons, may be dyed crimson, scarlet, violet, &c., 
in a basin of water. Judson’s Dyes. Sold by ch mists 


every where, 


delicately-flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy — 
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Warnina! Recxirr’s Paris Buvx.—\The marked su 
riority of this Laundry Blue over all others, and the quick 
appreciation of its merits by the public have been attended by 
the usual results—vis.,a flood ofimitations, he merit of the 
latter mainly consists in the ingenuity exerted, not simply in 
imitating the square shape, but making the general appearance 
of the wrappers resemble that of the genuine article. The 
manufacturers beg therefore to caution ‘all bnyers to se: 
“ Reckitt’s Paris Blue’’ on each packet. | | 

Happy Days! There is something of regret and gloom in 
the first appearance of grey hairs; our prospects are often 
blighted by their premature appearance.\ Mars. 8, A. 
ALLEN’s WorRLp’s Hair Restorer happily affords a safe 
and sure means for restoring them again to\ the \ freshness 
and beauty of youth. It is the old established) standard and 
reliable article known and spoken most highly of in every 
civilised country. It requires only a few applications to 
restore prey hair to its youthful colour and lustrous beauty, 
and induce luxuriant growth, and its occasional use is all 
that is needed to preserve it in its highest perlection and 
beauty. Dandruff is quickly and permanently, removed. 
Bold by all Chemists and Perfumers. ee 

Houtoway’s Pitis.— Surpsssing Excellence, — This 
medicine is composed of the finest balsams obtained from the 
vegetable kingdom. Unlike mineral or mercurial prepara- 
tions, Holloway’s Pills are perfectly innocent, and may he 
safely taken by children and the most delicate females., The 
nervous and all who have lost hope and energy through long 
continued affliction should have their attention drawn tu the’ 

many cures of such cases which have been gradually accom- 
plished by these Pills, and grateful'y acknowledged by the 
most flattering testimonials. They secure a long, a healthy, 
and a happy life. In all derangements of the digestion 
arising from the stomach, liver, or bowels, the curative power 
of these purifying Pills is especially observable ; they stimu- 
te sluggish and regulate disordered functions. : 


Advertisements. 


—o — 


DISSOLVING VIEWS! 


EFORE PURCHASING, see HUGHES’ 

PATENT BI- and TRI-CYLINDRICAL APPA- 

RATUS, Most Portable; beautifully constructed. £6 6s., 
complete with jets. THE PATENT 


TRIPLEXICON. | 


Combination of three wicks. Illuminating power 110 
candies. A marvellous light. We challenge comparison. 
Sir Antonio Brady, Dr, Croft, J. H. Varley, Esq., compare 
it to the lime-light. Ona 10-ft. screen, no other lamp can 
give the same amount of light without infringement. See 
Specification of Patent. BEWARE oF ImITATIONS, £44s., 
with 4in, Condensers end Slides. Can be fitted to any form 
of Lantern. Price 16s, 6d., £1 5s., and £1 10s. Paniphlet 
post free, Id. 

The EDUCATION DUPLEXICON, 3}in., £2 2s. 


Meldon Safety Jet, by C. H. Meldon, Esq, Q.C., M.P.,a 
gem of portability and effectiveness. Pricej£1 1:. Power 
400 candles. 
A Btock of over 30,000 Slides to select from on view. 
Coloured ye > tomy 2s.each. Plain, ls. The cheapest 
in the world for Slides. Quality guaranteed. ‘Great novelties 
this sesson, New effects. Lantern Lectures, 6d. each, 
Elaborately ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 150 pages, 
post free, 6d., with Testimonials and Opinions of the Press. 


W. O. Hughes, Manufacturing Optician, 
151, HOXTON STREET, LONDON, N. 


NEW SLIDES,—24 Scripture from Models. Set—Zulu 
War, by enamelled albumen process, magnificently coloured, 
3s. 6d.; works ofart. Cheap series, 2s, coloured. 50 NEW 
LECTURE SE18, Gabriel Grub, Jane Conquest, from Life 
Models, Mary Queen of Scots, Uncle Tom, Wesley, Luther, 
St. Paul, Joseph, Life of Milton, Dr. Croft’s Dick Whit- 
rr. Second-hand Lanterns and Slides. Bargains. 

ist , 


Lt gee and RESIDENCE at Brighton. Central 
position, near to tte Pavilion, Aquarium, and Piers. 
Sea views. Liberal table. Every home comfort.—Terms 
on ee to Mr. and Mrs. Box, 58, Old Steine, and 
17 and 18, Castle-square. 


ST, LEONARDS, HASTINGS, 


OARD and RESIDENCE, TUDOR HOUSE, 

50, WARRIOR SQUARE, 
Relect Boarding-house, sea view, liberal table, and every 
home comfort, ia one of the best situations in this favourite 


watering-place.— Terms on application to Mrs, J 
Jenkins, ? 


HE ORGANIST and CHOIR-MASTER 

(for the last five years) of Westminster Chapel 

DESIRES a RE-ENGAGEMENT in ‘London or suburbs, 

Good testimonials from the late Rev. 8. Martin and deacons, 

Mr. George Jenkinson, 78, Tavistock road, Westbourne- 
park. Pisno or singing lessons, 


~ ee 


O be SOLD, TWO HUNDRED £100 HAR. 

BOUR MORTGAGE BONDS, sold to pay 8 per 

cent. First-class investment. Apply to Messrs. Woollett 
and Rayner, 7, Red Lion-square, London, W.C 


“* He that hath ears to hear let him hear.” 
HEALTH, DIET, AND DEAFNESS, NOISES IN 
THE EARS 


HE Rev. E. J. SILVERTON will send his 
Health Advocate, giving important advice and par- 
ticulers on the above subjects, free to any person, showin 
how Deafness may be at once relieved and ultimately cured, 
a most interesting cases are set forth. Thousands of 
peop are bearing Sermons and Lectures to-day who would 
ave remained deaf had they not epphed to Mr. Silverton, 
When a remedy is so successful, ought not every deaf person 
in the kingdom to try it, if it Le in his or her power ? 


REV. E. J. SILVERTON, 
ALBERT HOUSE, PARK 81 REET, NOTTINGHAM 
Pastor oF Exeter Hatt Cuurcn. 


NERMONS PREACHED TO THE MASSES, 
by REV. FE. J. SILVERTON. Over 400 Pages. 
Crown 8vo, Price 6s. Order of any Bookseller, or ALA- 
BASTER and PASSMORE, 4, Paternoster Buildings, 
London. The Sermons sre quaint and humorous, containing 
many droll sayings and unusual illustrations. Must read 
them!! No one slept while they were delivered!! An 
Engraving of the Preacher’s Place of Worship, Exeter Hall, 
XN gham, will be found within. These Sermons are 


\| Singing 


ILTON HOUSE, EDGBASTON, neat 


BIRMINGHAM 


The SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, lately conducted by the Misses Pirpson and Miss Hi11, 

| now Mrs. WALTER LANCE, is carried on by Mrs. LANCE. 
The AUTUMN TERM is from TUESDAY, Seriremser l6rn, to FRIDAY, D£Ecembper 191TH, 
References kindly permitted to the Rev. R. W. Dats, Birmingham. 


UDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE. 
FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM, LONDON. 


PrinciPaALs—Mrs, TODD and Rev. J. W. TODD D.D. 


PROFESSORS. 


English Literature... _... Prof. Moriey, University Col. 


Botan ae we ... Prof. BENTLEY, King’s Col). 
| Srenah Ladgunes sees eae, D8. MANDROU. 
\German sit ,.. Dr. Wene, Dulwich Coll. 


Italian Language .,.  ... Prof. Fenaenro, LL.D, 
Ancient and} Modern History Dr. Kemsueap, Dulwich Coll. 


English Language .., .. G. E, West, Esq., M.A. 
Physical Geography... ... Prof, SEELEY, mg Ye Coll. 
Music—Theory, &c. ... JOHN BLOCKLEY, Esq. 


Piano and Harmonium _,.. Herr Louis DIEuL. 

4 oe ees ee SiQGROY GARCIA. 

Drawing and Painting  ... E. C. Miues, Esq. 

\Geology and Biblical Studies Rev. J. W. Town, D.D., F.G.8 

Terms and Particulars on application to THs PRINCIPALS. 
HE LADIES’ HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL, 

MOIRA HOUSE, UPPER ADDISCOMBE, 

. CROYDON, 

Principals—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM and the Mises 

| : CONNAH., 


\ Ten\ miles from London, and three from the Crystal 
Palace. 


Public Examinations are not prepared for. The system 


+upon which the school is worked is entirely new, and each 


succeeding year testifies to its success. 
{n addition to the usval branches of English, which are 
taught in a manner both efficient and interesting, drawing 
music, and the Continental languages receive cqnsiderable 
attention, and with valuable results. 

Fach class has a separate room and teacher, 

A gymnasium has been added, and outdoor exercise is 
much encouraged. 

Prospectnses, with names of Referees and full particulars. 
may be obtained from the Principals. . 


4 


()xFORD, \COUNTY _ MIDDLE-CLASS 
. SCHOOL 


(HOWARD HOUSE SCHOOL, THAME). 


The success of this School for thirty-eight years arises from 
the fact that great attention is paid to subjects required in 
commercial life. Boys have excelled in good writing, arith- 
metic, French, book-keeping, and merrantile correspondence. 
Pupils from this School have passed the Examinations of 
the Pharmaceutical Society\and the College of Preceptors, 
aud the Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations ir 
Honours, Cricket, fishing, safe opp &e, 

References to parents in all parts of England. 

Inclusive terms twenty-two or twenty-four guineas, 

For views and prospectus apply to the Principals, Messrs. 
J.and J. W. Marsh. 


FEW YOUNG LADIES ‘can be RETEIVED 

as RESIDENT PUPILS in a first-class School in 

the Northern suburb of London, \Terms (including Lessons 

with Four Mastere) from Thirty Guineas. Vacancy for 4 

governess- upil (Minister's Danghter preferred).— Address, 

the Lady Principal, Mrs, Neasah. Park House, Parkburst- 
coad, Camden-road, N., 


Established 1857. 
I Prada SCHOOL, COWLEYMOOR HOUSE, 
TIVERTON, DEVONSHIRE. | 

Professors attend for the accomplishments, Care‘ul tra’v- 
ing and home comforts, Pupils prepared for the University 
Examinations. 

Special terms for the daughters of ministers. Address 
Lady Principal. : 


UTHERLAND AOUSE, 
MARINE DRIVE, GREAT YARMOUTH. 


LADIES’ SCHOOL. 
Under the general direction of Mr. and Mrs. TOMKINS. 
Prospectus, with full particulars. on application. 


[GH-CLASS SCHOOL for LADIES, 
THE COLLEGE, BRIDPORT, 


MARSTON, 


Principal— M188 


Superior educational advantages, with home comforts and 
Christian training. 

Pupils prepared for various public examiuations, 

Sea-air and bathing. ey arrangements made for 
chi!dren whose parents are abroad. 

Reference may be made to Lady Lush, Avenue Road 


Regent’s Park, and Dr. Underhill, Derwent Lodge, Thurlow 
Road, Hampstead. 


OWARD COLLEGE, BEDFORD, 
(Established 1862.) 

Principal, Mrs. J. COMPTON BURNETT, assisted by 
the Rev, J, C. BURNETT, Certificated Governesses, 
English and Foreign, and Masters from the Harpur Schools, 

Young ladies receive a sound education, careful religious 
training, and every domestic comfort, 

Special attention given to Modern Languages, and prepara- 
tion for Local Examinations, Prospectuses and inclusive 
terms sent on application. 


LADY under whose care TWO GIRLS have 
been EDUCATED by a thoroughly competent 
German Governess, WISHES to RECEIVE OTHERS to 
take their places. Terms, 75 guineas per anoum, and no 
extras, The education includes German, French, and the 
rudiments of Italian; aleo, Music, and sound English, in its 
different branches. The situation is bracing and healthy, 
and every home comfort provided. 
N.B.—One of the pupils has passed the Junior Cambridge 
Examination iv honours, and is now preparing for the Senior, 
References given. 


unlike all others. Sent post free from the Author, 


Apply to Mrs. W. H. Darby, Brymbo, near Wrexham. 


U NIVERSITY SCHOOL, HASTINGS: 


Mr. JOHN STEWART has the pleasure of informing 
his friends that he has secured the help of the Rev. B. B. 
WILLIAMS, late of Chichester. 

The New Lower School, under the care of Mrs. Butler 
(wife of Me. Edward A. Butler, B.A., B.8c.) willbe OPENED 
at CHRISTMAS. 

The following successes at public examinations have been 
achieved by boys from this school during the last nine 
months :— 

London University First B.A..............sse0eseeees 1 
Matriculation in Honours ... 3 


39 a? 


Colles of Prece tors, First Prize for Mathematics. 
Six First Class, 23 ese 
CAMBRIDGE HOUSE, 
CORNWALLIS GARDENS, HASTINGS, 
A School for Ladies. 
Conducted by Mrs, WILLIAMS (wife of the Rev. B. B. 
Williams), 
Prospectus on application. 


HH" HOUSE SCHOOL, \ CHESHUNT, 
LONDON, N 


Conducted by Professor W. B. TODHUNTER, M.A., 
(Gold Medallist) University of London, and Fellow of Uni-. 
versity College, London. Formerly of Cheshunt College. 

In addition to the usual Classical, Mathematical, and 
English subjects and French, which is studied daily, in- 
struction in Science forms a part of the regular work of the 
upper classes. The French, German, drawing, and painting 
are taught by Dr.Adelstein, Professor of Modern Languages, 
Drawing, and Painting at the Royal Polytechnic, London. 
Inclusive terms from £45 per annum. 

For particulars apply as above. 


(Astle HALL SCHOOL, NORTHAMPTON. 


Conducted by Mrs. MARTIN and her Daughters. 
Assisted by Masters, and Qualified Englieh and Foreign 
Governesses, 
Pupils prepared annually for the Cambridge Local and 
other Examinations. 


SEASIDE EDUCATION. 
REAT YARMOUTH COLLEGE, 
Principal—DANIEL TOMKINS, 
Six Resident Masters, 
Prospectus, List of Successful Students, &c., on application. 


TAMFORD TERRACE ACADEMY. 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. 
Established 1829, by the late Mr. Sunderland. 
Prospectuses, &c., will be forwarded on applicetion to 


DANIEL F, HOWORTH, Principal 


THE NORTHERN 
CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 
SILCOATES HOUSE, nran WAKEFIELD. 


EstTaBLisHED 183). 

For the sons of Ministers and Missionaries; the sons of 
Laymen have been admitted since 1856. 
Principal—-Rev. W. FIELD, M.A. (London) in Classics and 

Phi sy, on Aad illiams Divinity Scholar, assisted by com- 


petent Masters. 
JOHN CROSSLEY, Esq., Halifax, Chairman 
W. H. LEE, Esq., J.P., Wakefield, Treasurer. 
J.R. WOLSTENHOLME, M.A., Wakefield, Hon. Sec. 
Rev, JAMES RAE, B.A., Batley, Hon. Finance Sec. 


“The School itself is an excellently-contrived building 
where... . nothing has been yee to provide fine, lofty 
and well-furnished classrooms, I examined the dormitories \ 
lavatorics, &c., and found them superior to most that I have 
inspected. The situation cannot well be surpassed for 
healthiness,”— Extract from the Cambridge Examiner’s 
Report, Midsummer, 1874, 

The Committee have since provided a Chemical Labora- 
tory, Gymnastic Apparatus, and detached Infirmary. The 
Playground has been enlarged, and a new Lavatory provide 1. 

he course of instrnction includes all branches ot a sound 
Classical, Mathematical, and Commercial Education, so as to 
fit the Pupils for any department of business, or for entrance 
at the Universities. 

FIFTEEN BOYS passed the last CAMBRIDGE 
LOCAL EXAMINATION, four in First Class Honours, 
one in the Second Class, aud two in the Third, with six dis- 
tinctions. 

Applications for admission to be sent to the Principal. 

Ministers’ sons are received on reduced terms, which may 


be ascertained on application to the meng: 
For Prospectuses, with a view of the School Premises, 
Terms, aud further information, apply to the Principal or 
Secretary. \ NG 
BAZAAR in AID ‘of _ the BRITISH 
SOCIETY for the PROPAGATION of the GOSPEL 
AMONG the JEWS will be he'd in HAWKSIONE 


HALL, sipping Christ Church) Westminster Bridge Road, 
on the 10th, llth, and 12th DecemBeEr. \. 


Contributions of money or \goods should be sent to the 
Secretary, Kev, J. DUNLOP, at\the Society’s Office, 
96, Great Kussell Street, Bloomsbury, London, 

The Society sustains twenty-five missiovaries, and is at 
present urgently in need of funds, © \ 


yen AL INSTITUTION, for, DISEASE 
of the SKIN, \| \ 
- 227, Gray’s Inn Road, King’s Cross, London, W.C. 
Established 1864. \.  \ 
Physician—Dr. BARR MEADOWS, 47, Victoria 8t., 8.W. 
Special arrangements for middle-class (out) patients. 


— 


— 


J. G, FISHER, Hon. See. 
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TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


HraD MA8STER— 
ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esq., M.A, (Lon- 


don), Gold Medallist in Classics, late Andrew’s Scholar | 


and First Prizeman in Higher Senior Mathematics of 
University College, London, Fellow of University College, 


London, 
SrconpD MastER— 3 
JAMES SHAW, Esq., B.A. (London), First in the First 
Class at both First and Second B.A. Examinations, 
ASSISTED BY NINE OTHER MASTERS. 


There are five Scholarships connected with the College. 


Senior Tettenhall Scholarship .,.,......... £31 10 O 
Junior Tettenhall Scholarship ............ 26 5 0 
Directors’ Scholarship .............0s00+.0008 . 26 5 0 
The Shaw Scholarship............... dab iinves 80 0 0 


The Mander Scholarship..................... 
There is a large swimming-bath on the College premises 
for use throughout the year, being warmed in cold weather. 
Thece is a singe 9. ok gm mnasium, and there are three 
good fields for cricket and football, 


Boys are prepared for the Universities, the Professions, and 
for Commerce. : 

For particulars as to Scholarships, &c., apply to the Head 
Master at the College, or to the Secretary and Preacher, the 
Rev. Philip P. Rowe, M.A., Tettenhall, near Wolverhampton. 

THIRD TERM from Sept. 21st to Dec. 20th. 

OYAL POLYTECHNIC, — CURRIED 
PRAWNS, written by F. C. BuRNAND, introducing 
the New snd Marvellous Illusion METEMPSYCHUSIS, 
given daily at 4 and 9, by Mr. GeorcGe BucKLAND.— 
FLASHING SIGNALS and the HELIOGRAPH, by Mr. 
J. L. Kine. —POPULAR SKETCH LECTURES on 
NATURAL HISTORY, by Rev. J. G. Woop, M.A.,, 
F.L.S8., &.—THE ZULU WAR, by Mr. W. R. May.— 
CAVES and CREVICES, a Geological Lecture, by Mr 
T.C. Hepwortu.—THt WATCH AND ITS HISTORY, 
by Mr. A. J. Carter.—STOKES on MEMORY, &c., &c 
Admission to the whole, 1s. Open ]2 till 5, and 7 till 10. 
ROFITABLE AGENCY.—India and China 
pure TEAS, in quarter and half-pound bags, to Sell 
from ls. 6d. per lb. Supplied to Ageuts at Importer’s prices 
No licence required.— Write for particulars aud press 
opinions to OLIveR, OLiver, and Co., Tea Importers, 
OBI, Southgate-road, London, N. 
METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. 
ESSRS. COOKE BAINES & CO., Surveyors 
and Valuers, No. 28, Finsbury-place, E.C., having 
had many years’ experience in the settlement of Compensa- 
tion Claims, offer their Services where property is required to 
be taken compulsorily. 
£10 INVESTED in 
STOCKS make fortunes every month, Books sent 
to [free explaining everything. —BaxtER & Co,, 
Bankers and Stockbrokers, 17, Wall Street, New 
£1,000 York, U.S.A. 
STEEL PENS warranted quality, Manufactured by 
EORGE W. HUGHES, 56, ST. PAUL’S- 
SQUARE, BIRMINGHAM. THE GALVANISED 
PEN, No. 418; EXTRA STRONG METAL SKEDADDLE, 
No. 896; OLD ENGLISH PEN, No. 60; BANK OF ENG- 
LAND PEN, No. 48; COMMERCIAL PEN, No. 8565; 
BANK PEN, No. 356; SPHYNX PEN, No.9; SCHOOL 
PEN, No. 847; and BUSINESS PEN, No. 458, give universal 
satisfaction. Maker of JOSEPH RUDHALI, and CO.’S 
PATENT FOUNTAIN PEN, ENGROSSING PEN, No. 36, 
and SILVER STEEL PEN, No. 820. 
Sample Box, assorted kinds, for Seven Stamps. 
Accidents Occur Daily !! 
CCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Provided against by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPARY, 
The Oldest and Largest Accidente] Assurance 
Company. 

The Right Hon. LORD KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Annual Income, £214,000, 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a Weekly 
Allowance in the event of Injury, may be secured at 
moderate Premiums. : 

_ Bonus allowed to insurers of five years’ standing. 
£1,350,000 have been paid as Compensation, 

Apply to the Clerks a: the Railway Stations, the Local 
Agents, or 

€4, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
mo WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
F. H. MIALL, 27, Kine Street, Liverroot, 
GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANT AND 
FORWARDING AGENT. 

THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOOIETY’S ANNUAL 
REOCHIPTS EXOEED FOUR MILLIONS. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 

TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, — 
With Immediate Possession and no Rent to pay.—Apply at 
the Office of the Birxseck BuILpINe Socrzry, Bb and 
80, Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. | 
HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND 

for FIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH, 
With Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 
urposes.—Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREEHOLD 
ND Sociuty, 29 and 3, Southampton-buildings, Chan 
cery-lane, 
HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONEY 
WITH SAFETY. 7 
Apply at the Office of the Birkszck BANK, 29 and 20, 
uthampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. Deposits received at 
by rates of interest for stated periods, or repayable op 
ud, 

Current Accounts opened with persons properly intro 
duced, and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 

ces. English and Foreign Stocks and Shares purchased 
and sold, and Advances made thereon. 

Office hours, from 10 to 4; except on Saturdays, when 
the Bank closes at 2 o’clock. On Mondays the Bank is open 
until 9 o’clock in the Evening. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, may be had on application, 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


STAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED 1848, 


DiRECTORS, 
Chairman—Mr. Alderman M‘ARTHUR, M.P., 

Deputy Chairman—WILLIAM MEWBURN, Faq. 
H. J. Atkinson, Esq. | John Napier, Esq. 
H. H. Fowler, Esq. W. K, Parker, Esq., F.R.S, 
J. B. Ingle, Esq. Jonathan 8, Pidgeon, Esq. 
George Lidgett, Esq. Rev. J. A. Spurgeon, 
Sir Francis Lycett, Jon Vanner, Esq. 

8. D. Waddy, Esq, Q.C., M.P, 
Assurance and Annuity Fand,,, £1,599,212 14 2 
Annual Income ........ 906 dln oodice 277,115 0 0 


Every description of Life Assurance Business is transacted 
by the Society at moderate rates. 
W,. W. BAYNES, Secretary. 
32, Moorgate-street, London. 


HE GOVERNMENTS STOCK 
INVESTMENT COMPANY (Limited). 
Established 1872. 
Paid-up Capital ..... £500,000, 
{NTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


5} per Cent. for Five Years and upwards. 
5 per Cent. for Ong Year and upwards, 
Less than One Year according to Bank rates. 
Deposit Notes issued under the Seal of the Company, with 
cheques or coupons attached for half-yearly interest. 
SECURITY TO DEPOSITORS.—The Securities in which 
their moneys are invested and the additional guarantee 
of the Paid-up Capital. 
Prospectuses and full information obtainable at the Office 
52, Queen Victoria-atreet, E.C. : 
A. W. RAY, Manager. 


MUTUAL ASSURANCE WITHOUT MUTUAL 
LIABILITY, 


RITISH EQUITABLE ASSURANCE COM. 
PAN Y.—Oftice: 4, Queen Street Piace, London, E.C. 
TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT (MAY, 1879.) 


~NEW BUSINESS. 7 


2,175 policies issued for............... £456,450 
New annual premium income......... 13,099 
BUSINESS IN FORCE. 

24,283 policies in force for... ........ £4,437,034 
Annual premium income............... 133,446 


DEATH CLAIMS, &c. 
Death claims, including matured 


policies and bonuses paid in year £53,759 

From commencement paid forclaims 485,534 
ACCUMULATED FUND. 

Added in the year,.............secceeeees 60,689 

Increasing the fund to,,,.............. 624,446 


Average Reversionary Bonus for 24 years, ONE-AND 
A-QUARTER per Cent, per Annum, 
Policies payable in lifetime. Separate use Policies. 
Non-forfeiture Policies by Limited Payments, 
Assurances effected in the Mutual Department during 1879 
articipate in Ninth Division of Profits, and rank for Two 
ears’ Bonus therein. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS’ 


SPRING AND SUMMER CLOTHING 
FOR GENTLEMEN, YOUTHS, AND BOYS 
65 & 67, LUDGATE HILL, E.O, 


To meet the demands of their immense connection, special 
and novel fabrics for the SPRING and SUMMER SEASONS 
are manufactured by Messrs. SAMUEL BROTHERS. A 
large variety of all the most fashionable and distingué 
mixtures and designs are now ready for inspection. 

Each Roll of Cloth and all Ready-made Garments bear a 
Label whereon the Price and Class are marked in plain figures. 


Class | Class | Class Class 
A _3B C D 
Surr ameieaanie 86s. 428, 50s. 59s. 
COoar..... siialinadiaa 178. 6d. 21s. 288. 83s. 
ROUSERS 12s, 6d. 18s. 14s, 178. 6d. 
VERCOATS 21s, 28s, 83s, 42s, 
LSTER”..| 80s. 42s. 60s. 60s. 
OYS’ SUIT ...| 16s. 20s. 24s, 28s. 
Do. OVERCOAT] 12s. 6d. | 16s. 64. 21s. 24s, 
Do. “* ULSTER’’| 16s. 6d. 20s. 25s. 298. 
Class Class Class Class 
E F G H 
2 758. Bis.* | 94s. 102s. 
TE 42s. 45s. 55s. 60s. 
, ROUSERS ...| 22s. 24s, 266, 28s. 
Overcoat | 508. 55s. 658. 708, 
LSTER”’...| 70s. 758. 84s. 100s. 
OYS8’ SUIT ...| 81s. 86s. 40s. wh 
Do. OVERCOAT) 27s. 80s, 86s. ae 
Do.‘‘ULSTER”| 82s. 88s. 42s. sity 


WAISTCOATS, 7s, to 16s. 
‘the Ready-made equal to th»se made to order. 
Prices of Boys’ Clothing vary according to Height. 
Patterns Free. 

“THE WEAR-RESISTING FABRICS”’ (Registered) 
Have for some years past formed an important feature in 
the manufactures of Messrs. SAMUEL HROTHERS, and are 
remarkable for their extremely durable qualities, resisting 
the hard wear of Youths and Boys to an extent ultimately 
resolving itself into an important economy in domestic 
expenditure. These Fua>rics are equally serviceable for 
GENTLEMEN'S MORNING or TRAVEL G@ SUITS. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 


SYDENHAM HOUSE, 66 anv 67, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 
57, GREAT RUSSELL ST., 


BLOOMSBURY, 


Immediately Opposite the British Museum, 
Witt be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, 


gratis and port free, wh:eh explains the on) 
perfectly painless system of adapting ARTIFICLAL TEETH 
(Protected by Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent) 
Which have obtained 


FIVE PRIZE MEDALS, 
LONDON, 1862; PARIS, 1867 ; PHILADELPHIA, 1876 
VIENNA, 1873; and NEW YORK, 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY, FREE, 


TESTIMONIAL. Jan. 27, 1877. 
My Dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for 
the skill and attention displayed in the construction of my 
Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articula- 
tion excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I con- 
sider the perfection of Painless Dentistry, In recognition 
of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name, 
8. G. HUTCHINS, 
By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
G. H. Jones, Esq. 


DO YOUR SHIRTS FIT YOU? 


THOMAS GOLSWORTHY, 


SHIRT MANUFACTURER, 
I, FOUBERI’3 PLACE, REGENT 8TI., LONDON, W 

The Regent Sh'rt, made to measure, Six for 333, 453., and 
503., and sent carriage paid to any part, ‘T':e-e Shirts are 
cut on a new principle, ensbl-ng tne wearer to exercise the 
arms freely, without disarranging the frout, A samp'e one 
made in a few hours. Illustrated Instructions for Sclf- 
measurem#@ut sent free. 


ONDON.—SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL. 

87, QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 
Beds from 1s; 6d, Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s, 3d. 
See testimonials, of which there are a thousand in the 
Visitors’ Beok, 

“We are more than satisfied, we are truly delighted, to 
find in London so quiet and comfortable a vomicile. We 
shall certainly recommend Shirley’s to all our friends,”— 

J, Roperts, Bourne. 

* Ason all previous visits, I can testify that this is the 
most comfurtable home [| find when away from home.” — 
W. B. Harvey, Frome, 

“ After visting sucious places in England [ have come to 
consider Shirley's (in view of its combining the greatest 
comfort and respectability, with the most moderate charges) 
as the Temperance Hotel par exceilence.’—J. K. KARCHER, 
Toronto, C.W. 


SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 
GOODALL'S 


HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


A single trial solicited from those who have not yet tried 


GOODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


The Most Delicious Sauce in th2 World. 


This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the pla..est viands 
eee and the daintiest dishes more deiicisus, ‘'ioChops, 

teaks, Fish, etc., it is incomparable. 

Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c,, in bo‘tles, at 
6d., 1s., and 2s. each. 


Prepared by GOODALL, BacKnousg and Co., Leeds. 


GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. — 


The Best in the World. 


The cheapest because the best and indispensable to every 
househo'd, and an inestimable boon to housewives. Makes 
delicious Puddings without eggs, Vastry without butter, 
and beautiful light Bread without yeast. 

Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in 1d. Packets ; 
6d:, ls., 2s, and 5s. Tins. 


Prepared by GOODALL, BAcKnouseE and Co, Leeds, 


GOODALL’S QUININE WINE, 


‘Lhe best, cheapest, and most agreeable Tonic yet intro- 
duced. The best remedy known for Indigestion, Loss of 
Appetite, General Debility, &c., &c. Kestores delicate 
individuals to health and vigour. 

Sold by Chemists, Grocers, &c, 1s,, 1s ljd., 28., and 
2s. 3d, each bottle. 


Prepared by GoODALL, Backnouse and Co., Leeds, 


GOODALL’S CUSTARD POWDER, 


FOR MAKING 
Delicious Custards without Eggs, in less 
time and at Half the Piice. 


Unequalled for the purposes intended, Will give the 
utmost satisfaction if the instructions given are implizitiy 
followed, The proprietors eutertain the grea‘est « onfidence 
in the artic'e, aud can r.commend it to housekeepers yeuerally 
asa use‘ul ageut im the preparation of a yood Custard, Give 
ita Trial, 

Sold in Boxes, 64. and Is, each, by Grocers, Chemists, 
Italisn Warehousemen, &e, 7 

Bhippera and the Trade su; pled by the Sole 
Proprietors, 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and CO. 
WHITE HORSE STREET, LEEDS. 


erin t *) — 


“I ALWAYS USE IT MYSELF, . con VELLIES use 
In preference to avy other, as being Boxes containing Twelve 6d. Packets GELATIN®, 

THE LATE EMINENT SURGEON, hought separately as heretofore. 
ALF THE WaSHING; wrmgs dry instantly; and 


And recommend to my Patients NELSON’S OPAQUE GELATINE, 
| : : NELSON’S CITRIC ACID 

PEARS’ TRANS PARENT SOAP, NELSON’S ESSENCE OF LEMON, 

Twelve 3d. packets wr pale oe ls. Emenee Sens, 

More free from excess of Alkali and other impurities prejudicial to the Skin.” | ty sow ve sini by order trom all Grocer, tain 

OUSEHOLD MANGLES CHEAPER THAN 

MR. JAMES STARTIN. FA EVER 1! Maver Teeter enor FLPTY 

™ ~~ | saves immense time, labour, fatigue, and expense in drying, 

K N G S B U R Y's W H O * E S A a Ee W O O L RP A Z A A R. mangling, and mending. Free trial. Carriage paid to all 
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A New and Economical Recipe in each Packet of Gelatine, 
Warehousemen, &c. &c, The several articles may also be 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. urchasers by its usefulness and efficiency ; it does more than 
arts. Easy paymen's, or ten per cent. cash discount, 


| Pot Weabing Machi 
CHEAPEST HOUSE IN THE WORT? FOR bh al  vemwee | dings, i Jone Mangls in greats a, ron 

ICE WOOD, 43d. and 54d. per Ball, all Coiours, at KING ‘ Harper Twelvetrees, 40, Finsbury Circus, London, E.C. 

CREWELS, 103d, per dozen, o each, at KINGSBURY’S. babs Pe macnn NTT 

BERLIN WOOLS, black and white, 3s. 9d. per lb., at KINGSBURY’S. DR. 


570 different shades, from 3s. lld. per lb., at KINGSBURY’S. FOOD OF HEALTH. 
SCOTCH FINGERINGS, 144d. oz. or Is. 11d. lb, at KINGSBURY’S. 


: 8d, per pound, 
FILOSELLE, large skein, 33d., or 3s. 6d. doz., at KINGSBURY’S. fs cael Raps > give Health to 
Every Lafly should send for a descriptive Book of Wools and Fancy Needlework, post free to any Thousands who are now suffering from 
| art of the world, Scraps for Screens, 160 for 1s. ; Packets, various, 1s., 1s, 6d., 2s. 6d., sent by post. Indigestion, Constipation, 
P. L. KINGSBURY, SOUTH KENSINGTON BAZAAB, ak te Coniahais on F setae 
80, £2, 84, 90, 92, and 106, FULHAM ROAD, SOUTH KENSIN GTON, LONDON, S.W. ° : 
PAGE WOODCOCK’S WIND PILLS. 
Dr, Lanxesten, F.R.S., says:— MPORTANT TESTIMONIAL from niet HAM, 
, f ne + hews nle neh na x A ¥ | 8, Check-street, Glodwick-road, Oldham 
Page D. Woodcock, Esq., 21st April, 1876. 
NN EAVE S mending it, especially N EAVE Ss — "Bt. Faith's, Merviek, a 
for Children,” Sir,—I was suffering severely from Wind on the 
, A Use AM.PRCS 8 Me 8 gy — Spasms; I read — 
LEX. URE, A.M.,F.H.U.5.,8ays? advertisement, and thought it was just the medicine 
FO Oo D —T consider it cadaaaty FO O D | to aut my case ; I vty the rhe under one of the 
fitted for the purpose.” * best medical men in Oldham, but found little or "o 


R relief until I took —, Pills, ee purchased of 
our agents, Messrs. Braddock and Bagshaw, o 

FO R | es che Fen FO orkshire-street. 1 thank God I ever did so, for 
8 ys they have proved a great bless‘ng to me. Before I 

took your Pills, I was ill nine weeks, and was rever 
| at the end of the street where [ live; I almost 

N FANTS AND ; NVALI DS. despaired of ever being better, but I am happy to 
inform you [ am better now than I have been for 


IN ONE SHILLING CANISTERS. ears, and I a'tribute it only to the use of your 
SOLD EVERYWHERE WHOLESALE OF ills. I am never without them, and the best of all 


is I have never reeded a doctor since. 


J. R. NEAVE & Co., FORDINGBRIDGE, ENGLAND. * Fema, Yours Wes. RATCLIFFE. 


Witness, John Harr>p, 71, High-street, Glossop. 


° og eye UFFERERS from WIND on the STOMACH 
Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878, Indigestion, Cost:veness, Giddiness, Sick Headac:e 
’ | | Heartburn, Disturbed Sleep, Palpitation of the Heart, Colic 
PURE, MILD and MELLOW. | Ague, Biliousness, Liver Complaints, Skir Eruptions, &c. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. pn gaya aa time in availing thermteives of this most 
: THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. Page Woodcock’s Wind Pills are sold by all medicine 
Dr. HASSALL says—“ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, peg re ged a Recta pave = some _ a: 7. 
, ° 99 ’ ) ‘ . , age ° 
: and of very Excellent Quality. Woodcock, Calvert-street, Norwich Se of “y Hobe ad 
WHISKY. | rhe Gold Medal Dublin Exhibition, 1865. Another Gold Medal 
a. 90, GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. again the ONLY ONBE awarded for 
: — ee , 
USE |} EMOVING or WAREHOUSING (COD-LIVER Ol} ‘ 
| FURNITURE, &c. Application should be made to eer — e171 
awe -BUMSTE D’S _| the BEDFORD PANTECHNICON COMPANY (Limited) PABIS, 1878. 


for their Prospectus. Removals effected by large railway 
vans, Estimatesfree. Advances made if required.—Addrese 
7 AB LE S A LT, Manager, 194, Tottenham-court-road, W.C. , 


S E-A As Supplied to 
SALT. 


MOLLER’ "285" COD-LIVER O1f. 


Prepared by Moller’s Special Method, free from indigest- 


ible fat her oils, : 
RYDE, ISLE OF WIGHT. toate ama.eanell, sabdicingh victos aed reine tener ot 
HER MAJ ESTY, OPGOOD & CO.’S NUTRITIVE and eminent London and European Physicians pronounce it 


: 4 ve the Purest and Best. Given the highest 

ie Ree Kote aah ay ry has the seneny of | NATIONAL EXHIBITIONS. Only in prem. 6 sdk banged ns hon dang 
o its “ surprising’ “une ‘icmel 

.Please Note the Trade Mark— | failing success.” Sold by Chemists tak Peden, Also 


gree a DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 


ORWICK’S FOUR GOLD MEDAL BAKING | The Medical Profession for over Forty Years h 
D. Bumsted & Co., 36, King William St., E.C.| - 1", oats dell ove Beat, Fostey, des. light, sweet, of this pure solution as the best remedy for Te 
and Ss. packanes, of which 700,000 are sold “e we Fal 2s. 6d.,| ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN » HEAD. 
SUMMER DELICACY. 7 


ACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION 
HE EGYPTIAN SCARF PIN, set wi and as the safest Aperient for Delicat Constitutio dies 
Pr aLABKA DIAMOND. The Pine on Sa tae to hildren, and Infants, 


} S fashionable circles, and may, indeed, be worn by the Prince or ’ 
the Peasant. Itisa ful set-off to G 
BROWN & POLSON longer it is worn the better it will be A ag gt: al tt DIN NEFORD 5 MAGNESI A. 
CORN | FLOUR to me, with a P.0.0, for 2s. 6d., this wonderful bargain wil] 
sent by return of post, If not approved of, money 


worth 10s, 6d.; but if this advertisement be cut out and sent | ¢ | ee 
AS BLANC-MANGE, CUSTARD, |"™? | ..5 SILVERTON & CO 


the BLOOD is the LIFE,’’—Sco 
Deuteronomy, chap. xii., verse 23, 


(NLAREE'S WORLD-FAMED BLOOD 


: MIXTURE, 
BAKED PUDDING, &c., (Son or THe Rev. E. J, Sitverton), The GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER and RESTORER, 
WITH STEWED FRUIT OF ANY 9, PARK STREET, NOTTINGHAM. | Bh cone Pe eather. He blood from all impurities, 
KIND. , ' 


LEA A N D P E R R N S’ For Scrofula, Scurvy, Skin Diseases, and sores of all 8% 


| it is a never-failing and permanent cure, 
XCELSIOR GAS BATH, £5 10s, Od. WORCESTERS HIR E s It Cures Old iain ' eam 
Reflector Cooking Stoves from 10s. 64. Sole maker : AUC E. Cures Ulcerated Sores on the Neck, 
G. SHREWSBURY, 59, Old Bailey, E.C. Factory 


z 9 oe Cures Ulcerated Sore Legs, 
Barrington-road, 8.W. LEA & PER RINS’ of Cures Blackheads, or Pimples on the Face, 
ures Scurvy Sores 
OAL.—COCKERELL’S COALS.—Best Walls. ; SA UCE, Cures Cancerous Uleers 
end, 24s, cash; Wallsend—Clase B, 22s, cash; Best which are calculated to deceive the Public, Cures Blood and Skin Diseases 
Inland, 22s. cash; Inland, Class B, 20s. cash; Derby LEA & PERRINS have adopted | Cures Glandular Swellings, . 
—. 20s.; Nuts, 18s.; Best Coke, 138, Cash on| A NEW LABE L, come the Blood from ~ Sil Matter, 
, ’ oa : ‘cage om whatever cause arising, 
Central Office: 13, Cornhill, and Brighton. bearing their Signature thus— 3 “eA this — inp pleasant ~ to the taste, and warranted 
hs ; ; free from any injurious to the most delicate consti: it'on 
Ones “gee — 9 “~ Pr Atha 7 MMER ie za A? 4 of efter eo the Proprietor solicits sufferers to give ‘ta (ual 
Trahan, ee res om kag oF, at its value. 
best Bilbstces! Ste." beet Beametd, ale ee ene by — | oe ee ec cinivs 2 
1s; Derby Bright, 200, + wees se] da nlm , my which signature is placed on every bottle of Sold in bottles, 28, 6d. each, and in cases contsining sis 


Hartley, 183.; Cobbies, 183.; Nuts, 173.; Coke, 12s . times the quantity, 11s, each—gufficient to effect a permanent 
12 ewt. Cash, Screened, Depéts, Hichh ‘etre W 0 r C e S te r § h cure in the great majority of long-standing cases— I ¥ Abt 
mater Ne; Kingsloed Boe eee ener: a High Ire Sau C@, | CHEMISIS AND PATENT MEDICINE VENDORS 


“wp erthern Kailwa), and without which i hroughout the i i sent to 
pan! apn qe N.; South Tottenham, N, ; *,* Sold wholesale by the pes 4 : — i ve a on tha wae g yg Pe oy aaa 
Wharf, W erves, Kexeut's Park-basin, N.W.; and 1, | Qyossc and Blackwell, London; and’ Benny’ QO 


7 generally, F, J. CLARKE, Chemist, High Street, Lincol:. 
Retail, by dealers in Sauces throughout the World, Wholesale—All Patent Medicine Houses, 
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“PSALMS AND HYMNS,” 


CONTAINING 


ONE THOUSAND HYMNS, 
For Private, Sovial, and Public Worship, carefully and recently selected. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—The New Edition, published at Eightpence, is neatly bound, and is strongly 
recommended for the use of Sunday Scholars, and other young people attending ae en worship. 
A new Index of Hymns suitable for the young has been added. Speciinen copies will be sent by post to 
Ministers or Superintendents making application to the Secretary. 


‘*‘PSALMS and HYMNS” is now used by Churches in India, Australia, New Zealand, the United 
States, Canada, the West Indies, St. Helena, &c. 


Upwards of Six Hundred and Forty Pounds have been distributed this year by grants to 
Ministers’ Widows. | 
Applications to participate in the profits must be made to the Trustees before the 31st of March. 
Address, the Rev. J. T. WIGNER, Tressilian Road, Lewisham High Road, 8.E, 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


_ “We have been glad to receive from the publishers a copy of a new edition of this, one of the best hymn-books with 
which we are acquainted. Devotional feeling and good taste have controlled the selection.”—Nonconformist. 

“ This edition (16mo enamelled cloth) is not only published at the wonderfully small price of eightpence, but it has 
special features to recommend it—we find an‘ Index of Hymns appropriate for Young People’s Special Services.’ We com- 
mend the book in strongest terms, and hope that this volume will enable ~— many more to enjoy the public as well as the 
private use of this beautiful selection of hymns. We thank the trustees for their enterprising spirit.”—The Baptist. 

“The arrangement is particularly excellent, and the range of topics extensive.... The editors have laboriously 
collected the best materials for praise-worship which our language yet affords.”—Freeman. 


_ This Hymn-book may be had in seven different sizes and every variety of binding at very moderate 
prices. ‘ The Cheapest Edition may be had at EIGHTPENCE. Undenominational title-pages if 
required. 
Published for the Trustees by J. HADDON and CO., Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London, E.C., 
Specimen Copies will be forwarded on receipt of the amount in postage-stamps or P.O. orders 
Prospectuses, with full particulars, sent on application. : 


Budge Row Chambers, E.C. 


a 


JOHN TEMPEETON, Secretary. 


To be had of all Booksellers, Price 4s. 6d. 


CONSUMPTION, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 


and all other Diseases of the Respiratory Organs, with their Specific Treatment. 
By Dr. CHURCHILL’S Hypophosphites and Inhalants. 
J. W. KOLCKMANN, No. 2, Langham Place, London, W. 
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1878, 
GOLD MEDAL. In SKEINS or on REELS. 


For superior strength and excellent quality. Unsurpassed in Quality. 
To be had of all Wholesale and Retail Drapers and Merchants throughout the World. 


BEST SOFT 6-CORD 


SEWING COTTON, 


IN BLACK AND WHITE AND ALL 
COLOURS. SUITABLE FOR ANY 
SE G MACHINE. 


EXTRA GLAOE 


Fn ON. 


CROCHET OR 
TATTING COTTON. 
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L/ST OF AWARDS ‘@ ee 
Gold Medal; Paris, 1878. 

Only Prize Medal, London, 1851. 

Only First Class Prize Medal, Paris, 1895, 
Prize Medal, London, 1862, 

Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 

The only Diploma of Honour, Vienna, 1878, 
Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877. 

Medal and Award, Philadelphia, 1876, for 


Variety and General Excellence of the 
Crochet, Embroidery and Sewing Cotton, 


PATENT GLACE THREAD 


men Vf 


> BROO 
BROOKS 


WILLS’ 


BEST BIRD’S EYE TOBASCO. 


This Tobacco is now put up in 1-oz, Packets, in addition to other sizes, the label being 
a reduced fac-simile of that used for the 2-02, Packets. Also in Cigarettes, in boxes of teu 
each, bearing the Name and Trade Mark of 


BIRD'S EYE, W. D. & H. O. WILLS 
WAUKENPHAST'S BOOTS FOR LADIES. 


PATENT LEATHER COURT SHOES, SILK LINED, 7s. 
WALKING OXFORD SHOES, 8s. 6d. to 25s. 

WINTER WALKING BOOTS, 14s. to 
SHOOTING AND COUNTRY WEAR, 34s. 


HAYMARKET, LONDON, 


28s. 


60, S.W. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Purifies and Enriches the Blood, 


EPPER’S| QUININE and IRON TONIC 


Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System. 


~~ 
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PEPPER'S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Promotes. Appetite and Improves Digestion. 


— 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
in Scrofula, Wasting Diseases, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 
Indigestion, Flatulence, Weakness of the Chest, and Respi- 
ratory Organs, Ague, Fevers of all kinds. 


EPPER’S | QUININE and IRON TONIC 
thoroughly \Recruite General Bodily Health and ir- 
duces a proper healthy condition of the Nervous and Phy- 
sical Forces. + 
[s sold by Chemists everywhere, in capsuled bottles, 4s. 6d., 
next size lls., and in atone jars 22s. each. 


RACROFT’S ARECA NUT TOOTH PASTE, — 

By using this delicious Aromatic Dentrifice, the ename 

of the teeth becomes white,\sound, and polished like ivory 

It is — es fragreut, aud specially useful for yuan 
merustations of tartar on Deglected teeth. Sold by 
Chemists. Pots, 1s, and 2s.6d,.each, (Get Cracroft’s.) 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR\ HAIR RESTORER 
will completely restore in a few days grey hair to its 
original colour without injury. It effeets its object satisfac. 
torily, producing a perfectly natural ‘colour; thoroughly 
cleanses the head from scurf, and causes\‘the growth of new 
hair. Sold everywhere by Chemists\ and Hairdressers in 
large bottles at 1s, 6d. each. \ 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR \RESTORER. 


—For restoring the colour of the hair.\ 


= 


ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—A fluid 
combination for Derangement of the Liver, particularly 
when arising from slight congestion, By gently\stimulating 
the action of the liver and slightly moving the bowels, the 
heavy, drowsy feeling, with sensations of fulness, often head- 
ache, pain beneath the shoulders, at the chest after eating, 
unpleasant taste in the mouth, and other indications, of dys- 
pepsia are removed. Taraxacum and Podophyllin is much 
safer than calomel or biue pill for removing bile,— Prepared 
in the Laboratory of J. PEPPER, 237), Tottenham Court 
road, London, whose name must be on the label. Bottles 
2s. Od. and 4*. 6d, eacn, Sold by alli Chemists. 


DR. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL: PILLS 
AND SOLAR ELIXIR. 


These well-known family medicines have had a continually 
increasing sale throughout the United Kingdom and the \ 
British Colonies since their first introduction in 1836, and ara | 
especially noted for their strengthening and restorative pro. 
perties. Hence their invariable success in the relief and cure 
of Indigestion, Liver Complaints, Asthma and Bronchitis, 
Pulmonary Consumption, Rheumatism, Gout, Scrofuls, 
General Debility, and all Diseases of the Nervous Syatem, 
whether arising from sedentary mode of life, unhealthy 
occupation, insalubrious climate, or other cause whatsoever, 

The Oriental Pills are sold iv boxes at ls. 1}d. and 4s,. 6¢. 
each, The Solar Elixir in bottles at 4s, 6d. end lJs. each 
Both to be obtained of all Chemists. 


“DR. ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET.” 

All who wish to preserve health and thus proiorz life 
should read Dr. Rooke’s “ Anti-Lancet,” or “ Handy Guide 
to DomeStic Medicine,” which can be had gratis trom any 
chemist, or post free from Dr. Rooke, Scarborough. Ccn- 
cerning this book, the late emment author Sheridan Knowles 
observed :—‘“‘It will Le an incaiculabie boon to every person 
who can read and think.” 


CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUCH 
ELIXIR. 


Opiates, Narcotics, and Squills are too often invoked to 

ive relief in Coughs, Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases, 
nstead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary 
relief at tne expense of enfeebling the digestive orgaus, aud 
thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the 
malady, modern science points to CROSBY’S BALSAM C 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy, 


DR. ROOKE’S TESTIMONIAL. 


Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” say: ; 
—*] have repeatedly observed how very rapidly and invar - 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in 
cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with tke 
greatest confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct 
to an otherwise-strengthening treatment for this disease.” 

This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not 
only allays the local irri‘ation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution, Hence it is used with the 
most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
Coughs, Influenza, Night Sweats of Consumption, Quinsy, 
and al) affections of the throat and chest. 

Sold in vottles at Is. 9d., 4s. 6d,, and 11s. each, by all 
respectable chemists, and wholesale by Jas. M. Crosby, 
Chemist, Scarborough. 

*,* Invalids should read Crosby’s Prise Treatise on “‘ Die 
eases of the Lungs and Air Vessels,” a copy of wh ch can be 
had gratis of all Chemists. 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS, 


BEST — 
FAMILY MEDICINE. 


PuRIFY THE BLOOD, 


Cure Liver COMPLAINTS. 
REMOVE OBSTRUCTIONS, IMprROVE THE DIGESTION, 
CLEANSE THE SYSTEM, ESTABLISH THE HEALTH, 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. Price 1s. lid., 2s. 9d., and 
4s. 6d. per Box. 


A7EIR’S 558. SEWING MACHINES, Lock, 

_ Chain, and Twisted Loop Stitch. All one price. 

Simple, Silent, Reliable, Durable, Guaranteed. No extras. 

Month's free trial. Easy terms of payment, 1Cs, monthly. 
Carriage paid. Prospectus free. 


J. G, WEIR, 2, Carlisle-street, Soho-square, W. 
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THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOC 


IETY'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PICTURES FROM BIBLE LANDS, drawn with Pon and Pencil. Edited by 


the Kev. 8S. G. Green, D.D, uniform with “ French Pictures,” &c. The Illustrations by Epwarp WiyMPER and 


other eminent Artists. 83., handsomely bound. 


Worthies of Science. Containing Bio- 
graphical Sketches of Roger Bacon, Copernicus, Pascal, 
Jsaac Barrow, Boyle, Locke, Sir I. Newton, Cuvier, 
Herschel, Adam Sedgwick, and others. Byethe Rey 
Dr, STOUGHTON. Crown 8vo, 4s. cloth boards. 


Family Readings on the Gospel Accord- 
ing to St. John: Consisting of short Consecutive Por- 
tions, comprising the whole Gospel, with a simple 
Exposition ; for daily use in Christian Households. By 
the Kev, Francts Bourpitton, M.A., author of 
“ Femily Readings on the Gospel according to St. 
Matthew,” &c. Crown 8vo, 43, cloth boards. 


Was I Right? By Mrs. O. F. Walton, 
suthor uf “A Peep behind the Scenes,” ‘ Christie’s 
Old Organ,” &c. With fine engravings. Crown 8vo, 
33. 6d, cloth boards, gilt edges. 


Leofwine the Monk; or, The Curse of 


The Epistle of Paul to Philemon. An 
Exposition for English readers, By the Rev. A. H., 
DryYsvALE, M.A., of Rochdale. Crown 810, 2s. Gd. 
cloth boards. 

Home Workers for Foreign Missions. 
By Miss E. J. WHATELY, author of ‘‘ How to answer 
Objections to Revealed Religion,” &:, Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
cioth boards. 

Things Touching the King. A Selection 
of ‘Texts arranged for a year. Neatly printed in 
coloured ink, Square 16mo, 1s. 4d. cloth boards. 

Doubts and Certainties. AStory of To- 
Day. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth 
boards. 

Boys will be Boys. By George KE. 
SARGENT, With illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
cloth boards. 


Harrison Weir’s Pictures of Birds. With 


the Ericsons. A Tale of a Saxon Family. By the 
A: thor of “Glaucia, the Greek Slave,” &c, With 
illustratio.s. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., cloth gilt. 


MANNING and GREEN.—ENGLISH 
PICTURES, drawn with PEN and PENCIL. By the 
Rev. SAMUEL MANNING, LL.D., and the Rev. 8S. G. 
GREEN, D.D. With Coloured Frontispiece and 
numerous Wood Engravings. Imperial 8vo, handsomely 


—— 


large Coloured Plates from Original Drawings. Hand- 
somely bound, with side in gold aud colours. Quarto, 
os. cloth boards, 


LANDELS.—THE GREAT CLOUD of 
WITNESSES. By W. LanpveE.s, D,.VD. Crown 8vo, 
4s. cloth boards, 


SARGENT.—THE CHRONICLES of 
an OLD MANOR HOUSE. By GerorGe E, Sar- 
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bound, gilt edges, 83. Gent. With Engravings. Imperisl l6mo, 4s. c'oth 


boards, gilt edges. 
MANNING. — THE LAND of the 
PHARAOITIS, Egypt and Sinai; Illustrated by Pen SARGENT.—HURLOCK CHASE; Ppl 
and Pencil. By the Rev. SamukL MANNING, LLD. Among the Sussex [ronworks. By GEORGE Lk. Sar- 
With numerous fine Engravings. Imper:al 8vo, 83., GENT, Imperial 16mo, 5s, cloth, gilt edges. 


eluth, ele ant. BIRRELL.—THE LIFE of the Rev. 
MANNING.—‘‘THOSE HOLY RICHARD KNILL, of St. Petersburg. By the Kev. 


! C. M. BirreLtt New end Revised Edition, with 
FIELDS.” Palestine. Illustrated by Pen and Pencil Se . . : tena 
‘ S ous vings. Crown 8vo, 
By the Rev. SAMuEL Mannine, LL.D. With ee a a ee ‘ 


numerous Engravings. Imperial 8vo, 83., cloth, elegant. $s. Sd. cloth boards. 


3 | REED.—_THE COMPANIONS of the 
STOUGHTON.— OUR ENGLISH | LORwW: Chapters on the Lives of the Apostles. By 


BIBLE : its Translation and Translators, By the Rev. | CuarLes E. B. Reep, M.A, late Scholar of ‘Trinity 
Joun Stroucuton, D.D. With Engravings. Imperial College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 4s. cloth boards. 


16mo, 6s., cloth boards, imitation half-binding. PAXTON HOOD.—ISAAC WATTS: 


| 
) | His lafe and Writings, His Homes and Friends. By 
ONaSt Get nee an artes | Epwin Paxton Hoop. With Illustrations.  8vo, 


boards ; 6s. 6d, extra boards ; 7s, half-bound ;.83, 6d, 6s. cloth boards. 


calf. LEWIS._THE TRADES and INDUS- 
A hk p ve. ‘1( S f a 1e 
ANGUS.— HANDBOOK of SPECI- Sua, Cues kenne SOS y the 


MENS of ENGLISH LITERATURE By J. A Rev. W. G. Lewis. Crown 8vo, 3s, cloth boards. 
Y of ENGLISH LITERAT i By J. ANGUS, | pais, ; 
D.D. 12mo, 5s, Gd., cloth boards ; 7s. 63. half bouad, | COX.-—THE BOOK of RUTH: A Popular 


9s. calf. | | Exposition. By the Kev. §SaAmMuEL Cox. Crown 8vo, 


: ; 2s. cloth boards, red edges. 
STUART._THE LORD is MY cCULROSS._THE HOME at BETH - 


SHEPHERD: A Popular Exposition of the Twenty- | ANY: Its Joy ds 1 tee Divine G 

; . ‘ : Joys and Sorrows, and its Divine Guest, 
third Psalm. By the Rev. JAM ES S1 UART, of Stretford, | By the Kev. J. Cutross, M.A., D.D. 23. cloth boards. 
Manchester. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth boards. 


‘CULROSS.—THE GREATNESS of 

STANFORD.—SYMBOLS of CHRIST. | LITTLE THINGS. By the Rev. JAmMEs CULROSs, 
By the Rev. CHARLES StTanrorpD, D.D., Author of | D.D,author of “The Home at Bethany,” &c. With 
“The Plant of Grace,” “Central Truths,” &c. New | Froutispiece. Crown 8vo, 2s, Gd. cloth boards. 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth boards. | [Ready Oct, 26, 
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Lonpon : 56, PATERNOSTER ROW: 65, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD ; Anp 164, PICCADILLY. 
~The Ministers’ and Sunday-School Teachers’ Catalogues will be sent Post free on application. 


HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE 


IN GOOD TASTE AT VERY MODERATE COST. 


C. BARTHOLOMEW & CO., 


JABINET MAKERS AND UPHOLSTERERS, 
13 & 14, PAVEMENT, AND ROPEMAKER STREET, FINSBURY, E.C. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


Cue Thousand Copies of Canon Firrar’s ST. PAUL, One 
Thousand Copies of the MEMOIR 4 MRS. TAIT, 
and very many Copics of every other Recent Work of 
General Interest, are in circulation at MUDIE'S 
SELECT LIBRARY. Fresh Copies are added as the 
demand increases, and arrangements are made with the 
Leading Publishers for an ample supply of the princtpal 
Forthcoming Books as they appear. 


Revised Lists of Books, lately added to the Cotlection, and 
Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale at 
great’y Reduced Prices, are Now Ready, andl will be 
Jorwarded, postage free, on application, 


New Oxrorp Srreet, Ovrorner Sth, 1879. 
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Just published, 220 pazes, crown Svo, cloth 2s. 6d., 


LIFE OF UNCLE JOHN VASSAR ; 
or, THE FIGHT OF FAITH. 
By his Nephew, Rev, T. E, Vassar, 
With an Introduction by Rev, Dr. Gordon. 


«.6.6CU.~)6COHe was really one of the most remarkable men 
our American Church has yet produced. . . . I never 
talked with him ten minutes without feeling the electric 
spark of his piety.”—Dr. Cuyler. 


«. . . Indeed failure with a son] whom Uncle John 
went to grapple with and save seemed to be almost the 
exception, . . . He was, indeed, a ‘hot gospeller’ on 
fire at the centre of his interior life with love of Christ. 
° The life of such a man has an untold value. Much 
has been said and written about ‘a passion for souls.’ Here 
was a man in whom this was the consuming supreme thing.” 
— The Christian at Work, 

“This is a biography of extraordinary interest. He was 
like Bunyan in the originality and depth of his experience, 
like Harlan Pagein his personal endeavours for Christ; like 
he Vicars in his soldierly firmness.”— The Cbristian 

nion, 


R. D. DICKINSON, Farringdon Street, London. 


Just Published, in Crown 8vo, price 43. 6d., 


HE WORLD OF PRAYER; 
Or, Prayer in Relation to Personal Keligion, 
By Dr. D. G. MONRAD, 
Bishop of Lolland and Falster, Denmark. 
CoNnTENTS :—Imitation of Christ—Christ Praying—The 
Prayers of the Apostles -—- Work within Ourselves — 
Hindrances to Prayer —The Contents of Prayer—How 
Ought We to Pray—Deception in Prayer—The Answer 
of Prayer—The Name of Jesus, 
Edinburgh: T. and T, CLark. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, aud Co. 


| nammbeta INDEPENDENT CHURCH. 


The Rev. BALDWIN BROWN proposes to DELIVER 
a LECTURE in the Lecture-room adjoining the Church, on 
THURSDAY EVENING next, OctoBER Oru. 

Subject:—‘‘The Imperial position and influence of 
England contrasted with the new Imperialism.” 

The Chair to be taken by Mr, Alderman McARTHUR, 
M.P., at 8 o’clock precisely. 
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HE GUILDHALL LIBRALRY.—The following 
MEMORIAL will be sent to the Common Council of 
the City of London on MONDAY next, Oct. 13:— 


It is earnestly requested that all persons resident in the 
Citv, or eugaged in business therein, will. without de'ay, send 
authority for attaching their names to the Memorial, addressed 
Rev. John Gritton, No, 20, John-street, Adelphi, W.C. 

October 6, 1879. 

To the Right Hon, the Lord Mayor, the Hon. the Aldermen 
and Shenffs, and Common Councilmen of the City of 
London, 

The Memorial of the undersigned Residents in the City of 
London, or persons engaged in business therein, showeth :— 

That your Memorialista have heard with grave anxiety 
that an application is being made to your Hon. Court to 
open the Library of the Guildhall on Sundays, from 
two o’clock in the afternoon till the hour usual for closing 
on week days. 

That your Mevorialists, being opposed, on various grounds, 


DEWHURSTS’ SUPER GLACE THREAD, 


(Soft Finish), in White, Black, and Colours, 


SUPER SIX-CORD, AND CROCHET COTTON, 


Were awarded Medals for their excellent quality. at the Vienna, Philadelphia, and 
Paris International Exhibitions. 
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MANUFACTURED BY : 


JOHN DEWHURST & SONS, Belle Vue Mills, Skipton. 


LONDON WAREHOUSE-—12, BREAD STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


MANCHESTER WAREHOUSE-~—1, MOUNT STREET, ALBERT SQUARE 


HEAL & SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING, 
BEDROOM FURNITURE, 


SENT FREE BY POST. 


HEAL AND SON, 195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 


to such opening of the Library on the Lord’s Day, and being 
convinced that such opening would be contrary to the 
wishes of a large majority of the citizens of London, petition 
your Hon, Court to continue the existing distinction between 
the Lord’s Day and other days, and your Memoriali:ts, &e. 


— 
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hy ace ALLIANCE.—The THIRTY- 
‘4 THIRD ANNUAL CONFERENCE will be held in 
EDINBURGH, commencing with a Social Meeting, on 
TUESDAY, OctToneR 28, under the presidency of the 
Right fon, the Lord Provost. Amorg those who are 
expected to take part in the proceedings are Lord Polwarth, 
Mr. Sheriff Campbell, Rev, Dr. Stoughton, Rev. Dr. H. 
| Bonar, Rev. Canon Battersby, Rev. George Wilson, Rev. 
William Arthur, Rev. RK. 8. Ashton, Kev. Dr. Jessup, &e. 
Members and other friends of Christian union are invited to 
attend, und those intending} to be present are requested to 
communicate, as early as possible, with the Secretarizs, who 
wi'l give further information, | 

J. PILLD, saa 

A's ARNOLD, ¢ Secretaries. 

All-ance House, 7, Adam Strect, Strand, London, W.C. 


4% 0 meee ve a we oR He ee INSTITUTES —MR. 
_ ARTHUR CLAYDEN is OPEN to ENGAGE- 
MENTS for the delivery of his lecture,“ The England of 
the Pacific, or New Zealand as an Eng'tish Midile-class 
Emigration Field’ Address : 13, Clapham Common Gardens, 
London, 8S.W. 

N.B. The lecture, together with letters to the “ Daily 
News” on the “English Agricultural Labourers in New 
Zealand,” and other interesting matter relating to New 
Zealand, with eight full-page illustrations, may be had post- 
free for tweive stamps. Apply as above. 
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Published by W. R. Witucox, at No. 18, Bouverie Street, 
London; and Printed by R. K. Burr & Co., Wine Office 
| Court, Fleet Street, London.—Werpnespay, Oct, 8, 1879. 


